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TWO CUPS. 


BY MARGARET H. LAWLESS. 





Dost thou think that youth’s joy is all wasted, 
Because that Love’s cup hath been spilled? 
Go to—there’s a vintage untasted, 
And Duty the goblet hath filled. 


From the wine-press of anguish and sorrow 
The purplest of grapes she hath wrung. 
Then drink thou; to-day, or to-morrow, 
It never will cloy on thy tongue! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. © 

The constitutional conventions of the 
newly admitted Territories, and of the 
other Territories which hope to be ad- 
mitted, are now in session. Mr. Henry 
B. Blackwell, who went out to Dakota 
with influential letters, has been given a 
hearing before the constitutional conven- 
tion of North Dakota in behalf of woman 
suffrage. If the reports in the daily 
papers are correct, North Dakota will 
come into the union with a constitution 
under which full suffrage may be extend- 
ed to women by act of Legislature. Mr. 
Blackwell expects to visit the other Terri- 
tories before coming home. 


+++ 
oe 


Chief-Justice Blake, of Montana, has 
decided that a woman is not a “‘person” in 
the eyes of the law, and therefore cannot 
act as a notary or asa constable. A num- 
ber of women have been appointed nota- 
ties public in Montana, and have per- 
formed the duties satisfactorily. Not long 
ago Miss Knowles, as a deputy constable, 
served a garnishee on the Northern Pacif- 
ic Railroad to secure payment of a judg- 
Ment obtained by a grocery firm against a 
Woman to whom the company owed 
money. Judge Blake’s decision, in brief, 
is that women may not hold office in that 
Territory except where the statutes espe- 
cially provide that they may. The only 
specific statute on the subject makes wom- 
€n eligible to school offices, and this is 
construed as excluding them from all 
other offices. Judge Blake’s decision is a 
nn argument for woman suffrage in Mon- 

a. 





+++ 
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There was more fairness and common- 
Sense in the ruling of a Southern official, 
Who, being asked, “Is there any law al- 
Owing a woman to hold such an office?” 
answered, ‘Is there any law forbidding a 
Woman to hold such an office?” and, find- 
ing that there was none, he let the lady 
who had been appointed keep her position. 


a> 
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Eau Claire, Wis., held its first school 
lection as a single district July 1, for the 
choice of eight school commissioners. 
There was a heavy vote, to which the 
Women largely contributed. Leading so- 
ciety ladies turned out with their carriages 
and conve women voters to the polls. 

lic and Protestant issue was 
Taised in several wards, and it was the 
Strongest ground of contest. The gentle- 
Men alleged to resent the Catholic interest 
in school affairs were elected. 


+++ 
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The amount of space given to a prize 
t this week by many daily papers is 
‘nough to make respectable people sigh 











for the time when the influence of women 
shall its due weight in all depart- 
ments of Me. Frances Willard long ago 


predicted that, when that time came, news- | 


papers would devote “less space to the 
prize fight, and more to the prize poem.” 


+ - — 


There is little warrant for the criticisms 
just now showered upon certain public 
men who, being allowed to appoint their 
own secretaries, 
wives. In how many cases do we see a 
man’s wife performing all the duties of a 
private secretary, without receiving any 
pay! Nobody objects to her doing the 
work, but some hasty critics are now 
greatly exercised in their minds because 
she is to have a salary: Carlyle, in ‘‘Past 
and Present,” mentions to the praise of 
his model abbot, that he never appointed 
his relatives to office unless they were 
idonei—fit men. Any man who has to study 
the welfare of a large number of Indians, 
women and girls as well as men and boys, 
could not choose a more valuable assistant 
than some shrewd and intelligent woman. 
And if he knows his wife to be a fit per- 
son, why should he not appoint her? 


4+ 
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The Alumnz of Vassar desire to com- 
plete as soon as possible the ‘‘Maria Mit- 
chell Endowment Fund,” to establish the 
astronomical chair at Vassar College in her 
honor. Half of the $40,000 needed has al- 
ready been raised. The rest should be 
contributed without delay. Subscriptions 
may besent to the president of Vassar Col- 
lege, Dr. J. M. Taylor, Poughkeepsie, 
New York. 


+++ 
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The New York Mail and Express called 
on a variety of people for remarks applica- 
ble tothe Fourth of July. President Gates, 
of Rutgers College, wrote: 

‘**Politics is a moral science. When it is 
not that, itis intentional immorality. Poli- 
tics is — morality, and the history of 
politics is the history of how men fail when 
they try to find a shorter or a better way 
than God’s own honest way of doing 
things.” 

Col. T. W. Higginson wrote: 

“The thought which most readily pre- 
sents itself to my mind on the Fourth of 
July is the incompleteness of a so-called 
universal suffrage that excludes one-half 
of the human race by reason of sex alone.” 
+ 

We are in receipt of letters asking just 
what are the property rights of wives; 
how much they may legally bequeath by 
will, how much the husband is éntitled to, 
with or without his wife’s will, how much 
the wife is entitled to from her husband’s 
estate, etc. Weshall soon publish a state- 
ment of the lawin these cases. Meantime 
it would be well for women in each State 
to ascertain exactly what the law of their 
respective States is in these particulars, 
and send us the facts for publication. 


++ 
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The executive committee of the Iowa 
Woman Suffrage Association has accepted 
the invitation of the Oskaloosa Society to 
have the next annual convention held in 
that city. The suffrage association at 
Oskaloosa is only six months old, but ac- 
tive and wide-awake. The State annual 
convention will be held Oct. 30 and 31. 











++ 
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The action of the Hartford Theological 


Seminary in admitting women strikes the | 
| means; they would not have recourse to | 


Christian Register as admirable. Itsays: 


‘In taking this step, which we do not 
regard as a very dangerous one, the Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary has coura- 
geously set a good example, which many 
similar institutions might wisely follow. 
The Western Unitarian Conference at its 
last session passed a resolution petitioning 
Harvard College to open its theological 
seminary to women. It cannot be said 
that the school isalready over-crowded 
with male students. 


not appiy to the divinity school. Already 
it is unmistakably clear that Christian 
pulpits in the future are to be occupiedfby 
women to a much larger extent than in the 
past. They are called also to responsible 


positions as missionary workers and teach- | 


ers. The question now is whether the 
half-filled theological seminaries through- 
out the country, and Harvard amon 
them, will accept the responsibility whic 
devolves upon them of educating women 
as well as men for the ministry.’ 


++ 
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The society editor of the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Sunday Times having been ill-ad- 
vised enough to cast scorn upon the wom- 
an suffrage movement, and to ask what it 
had ever done to help the women who need 
to earn a living, Mrs. M. C. Aiken pub- 
lishes in the Memphis Appeal a spirited 
reply, showing how greatly working-wom- 


have appointed their | 


However such an | 
argument may apply to the college, it does | 


/en are indebted to the woman’s rights 
movement for opening new trades and pro- 
fessions to women, and for helping to 
make labor respected. Mrs. Aiken says in 
conclusion : 

“Surely the society editress has not re- 
flected upon these facts; surely she had 
| not considered that her present advan- 

tageous position in life is indirectly due to 
| the early and continuous efforts of the 

women she sees fit to ridicule.” 


2+ 
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| A number of Montreal ladies are en- 
| deavoring to persuade McGill University 
| to open its medical department to women. 
| Several young women who wish to go out 
| as medical missionaries desire to fit them- 
selves for this work without the trouble 
and expense of going away to a distance 
to study while there is an excellent medi- 
cal school at their very doors. The Mon- 
trea] ladies point out that the women could 
be admitted to the common classes in all 
but a few branches of medical study, with- 
out trouble or embarrassment; and they 
offer to raise funds to provide separate in- 
struction for women in those few branches 
where separate instruction seems more de- 
sirable. The faculty of McGill, however, 
after solemnly considering the question, 
do not see their way to this. They pro- 
pose that the ladies raise money to organ- 
ize and endow a separate medical college 
for women, and they hold out hopes that 
when it is in working order and has proved 
itself a success, it may be graciously taken 
under the wing of McGill. But the estab- 
lishment of a separate college means a long 
delay and the raising of a very large sum 
of money. Hence the Montreal ladies re- 
gard that project as impracticable. They 
are trying to soften the obdurate faculty 
of McGill by procuring and printing in the 
Daily Witness, the most liberal of the Mon- 
treal papers, letters from prominent educa- 
tors and physicians, testifying to the harm- 
lessness of co-education, and its success 
where it has been tried. 





a+ 
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On June 25 the Woman’s Rights Con- 
gress opened in Paris, in the hall of the 
Geographical Society, on the Boulevard 
St. Germain. There was a large audi- 
ence, consisting chiefly of ladies. On the 
platform were delegates from England, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Italy, Poland, 
Hungary and the United States; and Mlle. 
Marie Deraisme and M. Léon Richer, the 
conveners of the Congress. On the plat- 
form were also the ex-ministers Barbe and 
Hé¢rédia, and several deputies, including 
MM. La Forge, Beauquier and Colfavru. 





4+ 
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A discussion arose at the outset as to 
whether the foreign delegates could be 
regular members of the Congress, some of 
the Parisians thinking that they should be 
entitled to speak but not to vote. The 
Danish delegate called attention to the fact 
that in Denmark French delegates were 
never excluded on such occasions. The 
question was finally referred to « commit- 
tee. 








~~ 
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ss 


The first day was devoted to the 


| choosing of committees, and an ad- | 
dress by the president of the Congress, | 


| Mile. Deraisme. She spoke strongly on 
| the injustice of the law which treated 
women as the equals of minors. Women, 
| however, did not, she said, intend to 
| win their rightful privileges by violent 


| dynamite; the revolution which they 


meant to effect would be a peaceful one. | 


Women’s emancipation would be an untold 


benefit to society, promoting peace and | 


morality. Mlle. Deraisme reminded her 
hearers that the ruin of every great empire 
or political system was due to dissolute 
morals. Why? Because the good woman 
was denied her place, and the corrupt 
woman became the chief power in the 
| State. The end the Congress aimed at was 
| to restore to women the human dignity of 
which they had arbitrarily been deprived, 
| and to give a new and good direction to 


been turned to evil uses. The Congress 
| protested also against war, and the waste 
| which militarism involves. 


| steps towards the continued improvement 
and infinite perfectibility of humanity. 
Mile. Deraisme spoke for nearly an hour, 
and was warmly applauded. 





On the second day of the Congress, June 
26, in the Historical Section, the subject 





the feminine force in the world, which has | 


It sought to | 
| promote pure morals, as one of the best | 





| discussed was “The influence of women 
| and the part they have taken in promot- 
ing and developing humanitarian work.” 





On the 27th, in the Economical Section: 
‘Women’s work and their remuneration 
in different countries, the liberal profes- 
sions which are open to them, and those 
from which they are debarred.” On the 


| 28th, in the Section of Moral Science, the 





causes of vice and ill-doing were discussed, 
also the remedial measures that should be 
adopted. On the 29th: Reforming the 
laws which socially sanction the inferior 
position of women. The Congress appears 
to have been a success. There were crowd- 
ed audiences, despite the heat. Among 
the delegates present was Dr. Ellen Tries, 
who represented the Swedish Society for 
Improving the Position of Women. ‘Two 
Belgian ladies hud obtained four hundred 
signatures for the **Congrés Francais et In- 
ternational du Droit des Femmes,” which is 
the full title of the Congress. 


oss 
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The second Congress, which is under 
government patronage, and aims especial- 
ly to promote the civil rights of women, 
is now in session. 





+++ 
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The woman’s rights movement has 
reached Madagascar. The Woman's Stan- 
dard notes that a new law in that island 
‘*gives a husband the power to chastise his 
wife with a regulation whip only, and does 
away with the clubs and dray-stakes en- 
tirely.”’ 








~~ = 
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A token of how wide-spread the interest 
in woman suffrage has become is shown 
in the fact that the WomMAN’s JOURNAL 
this week contains correspondence from 
Maine, California, Kansas, New Hamp- 
shire, Illinois, Rhode Island, New York, 
Washington Territory, Texas, Georgia, 
Virginia, South Carolina, Dakota, Michi- 
gan and Massachusetts. 


a+ 
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A pleasant description of the “New 
Somerville Club for Women,” in London, 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss ANNETTE WHITNEY conducts a suc- 
cessful insurance business in Osage, Ia. 
Miss May METCALF has been appointed 
official stenographer for the Madison Coun- 
ty (Indiana) Judicial Circuit. 
| Dr. SopHia FENDLER UNGER, of New 
York City, has been appointed Sanitary 
Inspector for the New York Board of 
Health for the months of July and August. 

Dr. Mary R. WILsoN, the leading phy- 
sician of Moorestown, N. J., was recently 
| nominated for school trustee by the local 
W. C. T. U., and was elected without op- 
position. 

Miss EpITH S. SHEFFIELD won the prize 
offered by the Cosmopolitan Magazine for 
the best article on Michigan University, to 
be competed for by the students of that 
institution. 

ANNA DICKINSON was given a reception 
at Brighton Beach a few days ago by the 
Seidl Society of New York. ‘The same as- 
sociation has since given a reception to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 


Mrs. Maup Howe EL ior has sold her 
new novel for a thousand dollars to the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, which will bring it 
out as a serial. The scene of the story is 
laid in England, and an American girl is 
the heroine. 


Mrs. Harriet A. KETCHU f Mt. 
Pleasant, Ia., has been awarde first 
prize, five hundred dollars, fora n for 
the Iowa Soldiers’ Monument. The model 
is fora bronze equestrian statue of heroic 
size. 

Mrs. FANNY KEMBLE, now a vigorous 
old lady of eighty, living in England, has 
written a novel. The scene is in the Berk- 
shire hills, where she lived forty years ago 
and occasionally astonished the natives by 
her eccentric behavior. 








is given by the Woman's Gazette: 


“The club rooms consist of the secre- 
tary’s office, the general reading and con- 
versation room, where a large choice of 
light refreshments at moderate charges 
can be had for the ordering, and where 
members are at liberty to meet friends; a 
‘silence room’ reserved for the use of 
members only, and an unspeakable boon 
to those who desire either to write, study 
or read in perfect security from interrup- 
tion. There is also a dressing-room and a 
well-fitted lavatory. The rooms are sub- 
divided by rolling shutters, painted to 
match the walls, which can be elevated at 
pleasure, converting the club into one 
large room for the lectures, debates, and 
entertainments or social evenings which 
are held weekly. It is, in fact, these meet- 
ings which distinguish the Somerville from 
other clubs for women. Every variety of 
topic, social, political and literary, is dis- 
cussed, and the subjects are selected by 
the committee on broad general and non- 
party grounds.” 





++ 
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When J. Wells Champney painted Prof. 
Maria Mitchell’s portrait some years ago, 
she insisted on literal fidelity to her ap- 
pearance. ‘You cannot make a beauty of 
me,” she said. This recalls Oliver Crom- 
well’s uncompromising words to his por- + 
trait-painter: ‘‘Paint me asIam. If you 
leave out the scars and the wrinkles, I will 
not pay youa penny!” Great minds run 
in the same channels. 

. —_————__ eo 

MAYOR CREGIER AND THE WOMEN. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 
Our new Chicago Mayor Cregier has ut- 
tered a crumb of solid wisdom: 


‘Mayor Cregier’s room was filled with 
a delegation of ladies from the different 
clubs in the city, under the escort of Judge 
Tuley, the Rev. Dr. Thomas, Assistant 
Treasurer Ham, ex-Alderman Shorey, the 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones and others. The 
committee presented Mayor Cregier with 
a large petition mounted on a brass roll, 
and each of the speakers urged the neces- 
sity of improving the schools through the 
influence of refined women, When Judge 
Tuley ended his remarks, the Mayor arose. 

***What I want to say is this,’ he said, 
‘I have as high an appreciation of the 
graces of refined women as any man. I 
consider my wife, my sister and my daugh- 
ters the peers of any man, and it has 
pained me to hear Judge Tuley say that 
women had to be legislated into the rights 
which God Almighty had given them. It 
pains me to hear arguments made as 
though it were necessary to convince me 
that woman was the superior of map. | 
And I say, when it becomes necessary for | 
woman to be legislated into her own 
rights, it ought to cause every man in this | 
broad land to blush for shame.’ ” 


Now if Mayor Cregier will go on and | 
put women in equitable proportion on the 
school board to stand by the admirable 
but solitary Mrs. Ellen Mitchell, he will | 
cover himself with glory. | 

FRANCES E. WILLARD. 











Mrs. THOMPSON, post-mistress at: Louis- 
ville, Ky., is one of the most efficient pub- 
lic servants in the country. Her salary is 
$4,000 a year, and she has held her place 
for eight years. She is a daughter of Alex- 
ander Campbell, the founder of the Camp- 
bellite sect of Baptists. 


Mrs. BEssiIE BRADWELL HILLYER, 
daughter of Mrs. Myra Bradwell, of the 
Chicago Legal News, has doneall the work 
on the last twelve volumes of Bradwell’s 
‘*Appellate Court Reports.” She is a young 
lawyer, but has not been in active practice 
since her marriage. 


CLARA BARTON is the only American en- 
titled to wear that famous military decora- 
tion, the Iron Cross of Prussia. Miss Bar- 
ton received cablegrams from all parts of 
Europe expressing sympathy with her 
work for the flooded district. One was 
from the Grand Duchess Louise, only 
daughter of the late Kaiser William. 


Mrs. H. B. FLANNER, of Cleveland, has 
given to Marietta College, Ohio, a fine her- 
barium of fifteen thousand specimens, 
gathered and arranged by herself and her 
late husband. ‘The collection was chiefly 
made in the Ohio Valley, Missouri, Geor- 
gia. Michigan, and the Upper Mississippi 


| region, and was enlarged by exchanges 


with botanists in all parts of the world. 


Mrs. A. S. HARRIS was commissioned 
police matron in Little Rock, Ark., last 
February. This appointment was peti- 
tioned for and earnestly agitated for near- 
ly a year before the city council would 
consent to create the office of police ma- 
tron, with one-half the salary from the 
city treasury. Already Mrs. Harris has 
corrected evils and abuses, and commands 
the respect of the officials. 


Mrs. ELLA Dretz CLYMER, the presi- 
dent of Sorosis, is a firm believer in wom- 
en’s clubs. She says: “I would advise 
every working girl to belong to a working- 
women’s union. Women have been too 
much alone; they have lost confidence in 
themselves and are timid. Where women 
enter professions, I would advocate their 
belonging to clubs, for social intercourse, 
sympathy and appreciation are necessary 
to women.” 


Mrs. LAuRA M. Joumns, president of the 
Kansas Equal Suffrage Association, was 
given a reception on her return from the 
East by Mr. and Mrs. T. E. Bowman, of 
Topeka. Among those present were Gov. 
Humphrey, of Kansas, and Mrs. Humph- 
rey; Attorney-General Kellogg, and As- 
sistant Attorney-General Mrs. Jennie L. 
Kellogg ; Major and Mrs. J. K. Hudson, of 
the Topeka Capitoi, and Hon. and Mrs. J. 
A. Murray. It wasa very pleasant occa~ 
sion. 
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THE LAW OF MARRIAGE, 


By Lelia J. Robinson, LU, B., author of 
“Law Made Easy.” 
Vill, 

“Whom God hath joined together, let no 
man put asunder.” 

If it could be assymed that all men and 
women who are bound in matrimony were 
joined by God, then the doctrine of the 
Roman Church, forbidding divorce, would 
deserve serious consideration; but to 
throw upon the kind Father the responsi- 
bility for all the misery of His unhappy 
mismated children, seems scarcely rever- 
ent or just. 
arguments for or against divorce, I will 
give, as briefly as may be, the law on the 
subject as it now exists in this country. 

Until very recently, divorce could not 
be obtained in England save by the ex- 
pensive method of an act of Parliament, 
and then only for adultery, and not to the 
wife even on this ground, unless by prov- 
ing other special facts in addition, which 
it was seldom possible to do. Even now, 
in Canada, a woman cannot obtain a 
divorce from her husband, although she 
can prove him guilty of infidelity, unless 
he has actually established his mistress in 
the same house with herself, or unless he 
has so conducted himself in the matter as 
to specially disgrace his wife; and this 


latter provision is so construed as to prac- | 


tically prevent a woman from obtaining a 
divorce in the courts at all. Only last 
year, a Boston lady who had been married 
from one of the best families of this city 
to a Montreal man, sought a separation— 
not a full divorce—in the Canadian Courts, 


proving him guilty of pronounced infl- | 
Fearing | 


delity, and it was refused her. 
constantly lest her children should be 
taken from her by the man who had shown 
the photograph of his young daughters, 
just blooming into womanhood, to the in- 


mates disreputable house, and who, 
so fi m contributing toward their 
supp¢ ad squandered the larger part of 


their mother’s fortune, this woman ap- | 


pealed in desperation to Parliament, and 
after a long, hard fight, which cost her 
about three thousand dollars for attorneys’ 
fees alone, she did secure a divorce and 
the custody of her children. 

In our country, there are very few 
States where any distinction is made be- 
tween husband and wife in respect to the 
causes which may be ground for divorce. 
In North Carolina, a divorce may be given 
the husband for any act of adultery 
proven against the wife, but to the wife a 
decree will not be given unless her hus- 
band separates from her and lives in 
adulterous relations with another. In 
Maryland there is a strange provision 
giving divorce to a husband who proves 
his wife to have been guilty of any such 
act before marriage; but no correspond- 
ing right is given to the wife. In South 
Carolina no divorce has ever been allowed 
for any cause. 


judges are very strict, others are liberal to 
the verge of carelessness. 

The five causes most commonly urged 
may be briefly considered. Ag to impris- 
onment, the provisions in the various 
States differ very greatly, in some tmpris- 
onment for life being necessary.to give 
divorce, in others imprisonment for certain 
stated times, for certain classes of offences, 
or in certain places of confinement. In 





But, without going into the | 


Massachusetts, divorce may be had if the 
other party is sentenced to confinement at 
hard labor for five years in State prison, 
jail or house of correction. 

Drunkenness, or habitual intemperance, 
to be a cause for divorce, must in most 
States have continued a specified number 
of years; and generally, also, the habit 
must have been contracted after marriage. 
If a woman knowingly marries a man 
who has already contracted habits of in- 
toxication, whether in the hope of reform- 
ing him, or expecting to endure the results 
which may arise from such tendency, she 
cannot afterward go into court to claim a 
divorce on account of this state of affairs 
into which she has entered with her eyes 
open. 

Cruelty and drunkenness are causes very 
frequently alleged together, though either 





one may be sufficient by itself to give a 
divorce. The cruelty necessary to be 
| proved may be such violent conduct as to 
endanger life, limb or health, or to create 
, a reasonable fear of such danger; or con- 
| duct which results in such mental torture 
that its natural and direct effect is to 
| injure or endanger the physical health. 
[The subject of divorce will be concluded 
in another paper. } 
a oe 








| THE TWO CONGRESSES FOR WOMEN IN 
PARIS. 


A considerable amount of confusion has 
| arisen in England owing to the two Con- 
| gresses. Every one asks, ‘‘Why should 

there be two, and what is the difference 
| between them?” 

The Congress is, of course, that one 
which is officially connected with, indeed 
part of, the Paris Exhibition. It is called 
by the State, and is conducted under the 
direction of the Minister of Commerce, In- 
dustry and the Colonies. The circular 
says: 

‘In organizing the Congress of the Uni- 
versal Exhibition of 1889, the French Goy- 
ernment aims at giving official recognition 
to women’s work and women's institu- 
tions. This is an act of justice and of rep- 
aration. During the last century, thanks 
to the liberal ideas and to the principles of 
humanity which have been accepted, the 
social sphere of woman has been greatly 
extended. 

‘*Woman has placed herself, by her own 
initiative, in the first rank by her philan- 
thropic and humanitarian work; in educa- 
tion she has conquered an important place, 


| almost equal to that of man. 


The causes most generally prevailing as | 


ground for divorce are adultery, cruelty 
and desertion. Next in importance are 
drunkenness, imprisonment and 
tence, there being very few States that do 
not include these in the statute regulating 
divorces. ‘The last cause is rarely assigned, 
however. In many States, non-support 
by the husband is ground for divorce in 
favor of the wife; but, as she is usually 
obliged to prove that she actually suffers 
for lack of the necessaries of life as the 
result of her husband's failure to provide 
them; that she does not receive them 
from any source, by her own labor or 
otherwise, and that he is amply able to 
support her, and willfully refuses to do so, 
this remedy is practically of little value 
and is seldom relied. on independently of 
other causes. In some States, also, di- 
vorce may be given the husband if he 
proves that at the time of marriage and 
without his knowledge, the wife was 
pregnant by another. But in Iowa a 
husband cannot be granted a divorce on 
this ground, if, at the time of marriage, he 
had an illegitimate child living and un- 
known to the wife. 

We often hear the complaint that di- 
vorce is easily obtained in this country on 
very slight and trivial pretexts, and the 
statement is made that the marriage bond 
may be dissolved on the ground of “‘in- 
compatibility of temper.” No such cause 
for divorce exists in any State, either by 
this name or any other, nor is it now any- 
where left to the discretion of the Court 
to grant divorce for causes not named in 
the statute. In each State, the grounds 
for divorce are distinctly set forth, and 
there is not one anywhere named which 
can justly be called trivial or unimportant, 
though of course it is extremely desirable 
that all divorce laws should be made 
uniform throughout the country. The 
danger to society that divorce may be too 
easily obtained is not through laxity of 
the statute laws regulating it, but through 
laxity in the manner of the execution of 
these laws in the courts. In different 
States very different methods and opinions 
prevail on the subject, and while some 


‘‘Nevertheless, harassing obstacles and 
unjust limitations are still maintained in 


| the social organism and in public opinion. 


impo- | 


The Congress of 1889 should be evidence 
that women have been proved, and that 


they have a right to the confidence and 


protection which have been refused to 


| them till now. 





“As a young girl, she is too often left 
without help or effective protection; mar- 
ried, she is a cipher in the conjugal rela- 
tion and powerless to administer her own 
fortune; as a mother and a teacher, her 
influence is insufficient for the education 

of her children. In spite of the miseries, 
misfortunes and penalties to which she is 
peculiarly exposed, it seems that woman, 
now despised and now forgotten by the 
Legislature, is at once deprived of her 
own rights and of the protection of society. 

‘It is, therefore, right that in our Con- 
gress, hopes and projects of reform fora 
better future should find their place by the 
side of an exhibition of work that is ac- 
complished. Still, in this matter we intend 
to act with calmness, with reason and 
with prudence. We shall limit ourselves 
to possible and practical reforms. In in- 
viting women from foreign countries, and 
in acknowledging with admiration all that 
they have done for the progress of human- 
ity, we must bear in mind differences of 
surroundings and of nature. 

‘‘Need we add that our project is con- 
ceived in a epirit of toleration and liberty, 
that our platform is open to all, that we 
exclude none but questions of sect or 
dogma, politics or class antagonism. 

“Our will is to do justice to all women, 
all works and associations, whatever may 
be their opinions or principles, provided 
that they are inspired by a spirit of jus- 
tice and fraternity, and that they work for 
the general good. 

‘There are four sections: 

“Section I. Philanthropy. This in- 
cludes childhood, old age, indigence, hos- 
pitals, prisons, protection, care of the 
wounded, agitation in favor of peace, tem- 
perance, thrift. 

“Src. Il. Pedagogy. The sphere of 
women in infant schools, elementary, sec- 


_ ondary, technical schools. 





“Sec. III. Arts, science and literature. 
“See. TV. Civil Law. The minor, the * 
wife, the business woman. 
“The Congress will open on July 12, and 
will last one week, The aft 
will be de to the discussion of exist- 


women. Then it 8 


must be unwise 
and to allow these ‘‘senti 
al” res to take almost exclusive care 


of tender children, not even excepting the 
sacred male offipring that will sometime 
rise up and stigmatize them as unwise and 





ing works; the morning to the discussion 
of subjects, according ‘to the order of the | 
day, and to communications of individual | 
members. 

‘There will be acertain number of visits | 
to Parisian Institutions during the Con- | 
gress. There is a fee of ten francs. For- 
eign delegates will be admitted free. The 
members will be provided with a card of | 
membership and a programme of the Con- 
gress. 

‘All communications to be addressed to 
the secretary, Passage Saulnier, 21 (Rue 
Lafayette).” 

The Government Congress is a State 
affair, arising out of and connected with 
the Universal Exhibition of Paris. It rec- 
ognizes and desires to further the civil 
rights of women, while it does not con- | 
sider that the question of the political 
rights of women is sufficiently ripe for dis- | 
cussion. Of course no one can fail to per- | 
ceive the immense significance of a public 
recognition by the French Government of | 
the civil rights of women. 

We can form, however, a small idea of | 
the greatness of this step in advance. | 
France has by this act of distinction 
pledged herself to the reform of civil law | 
as it bears upon women, and in doing so 
she is supported by all groups of thinkers | 
and workers, even by Roman Catholics, 
who are making efforts to have their works 
of women represented at the Government | 
Congress with the approval of the priests. 
It is no wonder that the Government Con- 
gress has become a sensation in Paris, even 
in this sensational period. 

The second Congress is the first in point 
of time; it will open on June 25, and is 
called The Woman's Rights’ Congress. It 
will be the second International Conven- 
tion for discussing the rights of women 
which the French Capital has witnessed, 
while we in London have not yet had one. | 
Mile. Deraisme and M. Léon Richer are es- | 


pecially interested in this Congress, and it | 
is also connected with the French League. 
It is important that there should be no mis- 
understanding about the two Congresses ; 
there is no rivalry whatever between them. 
The dates have been fixed at short inter- 
vals of time so as to permit fureigners to | 
attend both, if they desire it. Thus we 
find the names of Mme. de Morsier, and 
Mme. Bogelot, and we believe also M. 
Léon Richer, on both. M. Léon Richer an- 
nounces that one of the papers at the Wom- 
an’s Rights Congress will be by a Swedish 
lady on the progress of the movement in | 
Sweden. Remarking on the advantage to 
all countries of reform in any one country, | 
he says: ‘It was because Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell triumphed over the opposition | 
to the study and practice of medicine by 
women in a country other than France, | 
that France can now boast of women doc- 
tors. It was because the Italian Chamber | 
and Senate admitted women as witnesses | 
on the same terms as men that a similar 
measure was proposed in France, and was 
favorably received by the Chamber.” ‘Is 
it a question of more independence for mar- 
ried women, we instance the law of Eng- | 
land.” ‘*Weare claiming complete equal- 
ity between husband and wife, and equal 
authority over their children.”"— Women’s 
Penny Paper. 


} 
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oe 
AN EDITORIAL CURIOSITY. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Those who had the privilege of reading | 
the Providence Bulletin of June 10 will 
perhaps recall a conspicuous editorial en- 
titled ‘‘License Suffrage for Women,” in 
which the writer vents his spleen against 
the suffrage movement. The article is 
written in a self-satisfied, awe-inspiring 
manner, but by some miscalculation of the 
laws of nature and reason, the present 
writer failed to be crushed by the force of 
its supposed line of argument. It wielded 
as its weapon the same arrow of defense 
that has been used for ages, and here it is, 
in its own words: 

“That women areas a class aoe by 
sentiment rather than reason in reaching 
on conclusions is, of course, indisputa- 

This arrow has been used so long that 
its point has become blunted, and among 
the most intelligent of all classes it excites 
only ridicule. However, this time-worn 
argument, this Alpha and Omega of all ar- 
guments against woman suffrage, is quite 
useful. It has one effect exactly contrary 
to that intended by its advocates, namely, 
to cause every thinking, self-respecting 
woman to rise in indignant protest against 
such an unjust estimate of feminine capa- 
bilities. Men keep women out of public 
affairs, and then ridicule them if they fail 
to comprehend at first glance all their de- 
tails. 

Again, the writer asserts that it is ‘‘un- 
wise and dangerous” to allow suffrage to 





| vancement of woman. 


dangerous. Let us rather turn the tables 
and consider as “‘dangerous” any person, 
male or female, who is so blinded by preju- 
dice and conceit as to deny to women the 
divine faculty of reason. 

Certainly nothing could be more devoid 
of reason, more incapable of sub: tiation 
by facts, than the statement e in the 
Bulletin article that an interference of 
women in politics would most likely lead 
either to anarchy or despotism. If we re- 
call history aright, there have been a few 
cases when, under the exclusive manage- 
ment of the ‘Lords of Creation,” anarchy 
and despotism have held long reigns. 
However, let these men with bitter hearts 
fling their arrows of injustice, and let them 
rankle in the hearts of women till we all 
in a body rise and demand our birthright. 
Then will the men who send forth edito- 
rial flats be buried in an avalanche of facts, 
which prove beyond a doubt that woman 
has reason as well as sentiment. Three 
cheers for the women of our land! ‘Their 


| chief trouble is that they do not half ap- 


EmMA HOWARD. 


++ 
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A PLEA FOR THE REMONSTRANTS. 


preciate themselves. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Why does the WomMAn’s JOURNAL find 
fault with ‘*The Appeal” in the Nineteenth 
Century, signed by more than a hundred 
good English women who do not believe 
in the political vote for women? Ought 
we not rather to hail this as a new step in 
advance? Does’it not supply a missing 
link? For the first time in the history of 


| the work for the advancement of women, 


a middle party is formed. These wom- 
en do not feel the lack of representation ; 
some of them are “‘units” in themselves, 
others are more than represented by their 
husbands, and as such have already more 
influence on public life than they know 
what to do with. A woman who can satis- 


| fy her craving to help by giving one hun- 
| dred dollars need not go from house to 


house and solicit subscriptions, nor will it 
occur to her to ‘manufacture pincushions” 
for the protection of little child-widows in 


| India. 


The outlook for the enfranchisement of 


| women was never better than now. ‘This 


year the work of French women is recog- 
nized by the government. Mme. E. De 
Morsier accepts the situation reluctantly, 
but she accepts it, and Jules Simon pre- 
sides. In quiet, earnest business life, co- 
operating with their husbands, or working 


| independently, the French middle class 


women are far ahead of those of most other 
countries, though the part women took 
in the Revolution a hundred years ago did 
not advance woman’s cause. These wom- 


| en are anxious to work for the general ad- 


It is only the po- 
litical vote they object to. The majority 
of English women will not join them, for 
the class of women that form the nation, 
the home-builders, the great mass of work- 
ingwomen are not even ready to protest. 
But if they should? Why, then they have 
practically taken the first step in a po- 
litical career. Make a woman sign a peti- 
tion to the mayor, asking him to put wom- 
en on the school board, and she cannot 
help taking aninterest in the question ever 
after. She will sign next year, will read 


, the papers on that question, and ponder 
| what friends of hers she would like to see 


there to protect the interests of her little 


ones. The first step is everything. ‘'// 
n'y a que le premier pas qui cote.” True 
| education will lift up the women. The 


larger the tree, the slower the growth. 
How long did it not take to enfranchise 
half the race. We welcome this appeal. It 
may fall flat, but the discussion will rouse 
the many men who do not vote from indif- 
ference, sloth, or selfishness, to realize the 
responsibility of this privilege. Certainly 
God created us manand woman. Some of 
us see danger ahead for the home when 
the wife is changed from a helpmate toa 
competitor, but wives are not helpmates 
when they do not take interest in their hus- 
bands’ political life. Any position is bet- 
ter than one of indifference. Therefore we 
welcome the appeal. Will the July num- 
ber of the Nineteenth Century bring a coun- 
ter appeal? or, if not, will the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL do so? A—aA. 
Chicago, Ii. 
———_—_## o—_______- 
WOMEN AS PAPER-HANGERS. 
MAGNOLIA, Mass. 

Editors Woman's Journal : 

I have been much interested in ‘‘A Lady 
Artist’s” communication in the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, giving her experience in paper- 
ing her home; but I conclude that the 
writer was not country born and bred. If 
she were, she would know that her experi- 
ence is by no means a novel one, nor is 
she the pioneer female—not hangman nor 
hangwoman, but hanger. Not more than 
twenty years ago, in all country villages, 








then known, of large towns ang 
cities,-as a professional paperer. Many 
is the time I can recall when my mother 
after doing, perhaps, a heavy washing for 
us, a family of nine children, assisted by 
the elder girls, in the ‘afternoon woulq 


| walk some four or five miles to town, ang 


amongst other bundles sent down by 
coach, or, perhaps, by some good neighbor 
who could afford to ride, would be ten or 
twelve rolls of room-paper. ‘This, after 
being thoroughly inspected, and a rojj 
held up against the wall for each One 
to comment on and admire, was invarig- 
bly put on the walls by us girls. It js 
pretty work, too, and I have often won. 
dered if there were no female paper-hang- 
ers; “if not, why not?” It is still done ip 
many country places by the women who, 
like our artist friend, have found out by 
experience, ‘‘it isn’t the paper that Costs, 
but the putting on.” Only a few months 
ago, on returning to my native village, 
and calling on a near and dear relative, I 
found her, notwithstanding her many 
cares and an invalid daughter to attend to, 
papering her ‘‘front room.” She said she 
never had felt that she could afford the 
paper before, and so thought she must 
now do the work herself of putting it on. 
The work would be no more laborious 
than many others our sex have under- 
taken, and certainly not more injurious 
than the reaching that has to be done by 
most of our shop girls; for while paper- 
hanging one would dress, let us hope, 
according to the work. A loose bloomer 
costume would enable one to ascend and 
descend the step-ladder; and, with the 
quickness and deftness natural to women, 
lo, here is a new occupation. And the 
pay! For, of course, our motto is ‘‘equal 
pay for equal work,” man or woman. 
One other thought deserves mention in 
this connection. I wish the practice of 
putting on new paper over the old could 
be done away with entirely; for sanitary 
reasons, if no others. Here is where part 
of the cost comes in, for it takes time and 
patience, a great deal of both, to remove 
the old paper, as I can testify by experi- 
ence. J am joint owner with my husband 
of a house of ten rooms, from eight of 
which, when needing new papering, I 
have myself removed every vestige of 
paper to the bare walls; so it can be done, 
especially by the members of our own sex, 
who are noted for their pertinacity in 
sticking to a work, no matter how disa- 
greeable, till it is accomplished; a quali- 
ty which, though occasionally misdirected, 
has been the foundation of every good 
thing which has thus far fallen to us, or 
which may come to us in the future. 





L. A. C. 
+o 
HOW I CAME TO FAVOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


1.'I was in public business, which 
brought me in contact with average men 
and women. Comparing them intellect- 
ually, I found that the women sometimes 
predominated. Socially and spiritually, 
they assuredly did. I then asked, by what 
authority is woman silenced? Usage, cus 
tom, prejudice answered, by the men. 

2. A public officer in the church and in 
politics called at our house to secure 
pledges for a day school, as well as a de. 
sirable site to build it on. The latter was 
given. When this pompous officer read 
over the names of prominent persens whe 
had subscribed, to give them importance, 
he said, ‘‘Here is Mr. James T—, he is the 
president; Mr. John Green is vice-presi- 
dent; Mr. Moore is secretary; and Mr. 0- 
Smith is do-do; also Mr. R. Ralph is do-do.” 
He did not know what ‘‘do, do”? mdant, 8° 
he concluded that it was some kind of 
office. We laughed heartily over the ‘do, 
do,” and thought if a woman had been in 
his stead, how quickly she would have 
been derided and silenced ! 

When the school-house was discussed, its 
dimensions, shape, etc., this learned officer 
remarked to the committee that, ‘for his 
part, he always liked the oxygen shape.” 
One said yes, the octagon was preferable; 
but our big officer only replied, ‘Indeed, ! 
insist upon the oxygen form.” So until 
this day, it bears the name of the “‘Oxyg® 
School-house.” 

3. I boarded in a first-class boarding 
house on Fourth Avenue, New York, where 
there were six ladies of superior mental 
and executive ability. One was writing 
Sunday school literature of the best kind; 
a lady of wealth and prominence; the si* 
ter of an Episcopal bishop. Another w* 
considered to be adequate to any office 
from the President of the United States 
down. Another was from the highest 
walks of literature. With all their other 
endowments, their aggregated wealth w* 
at least half a million of dollars. On elec 
tion day, the poor colored servant, whos? 
genius never aspired higher than to keeP 
the furnace fires in the cellar, and clea? 
up the ashes, came in early, asking 


SS 
————— 


“Please, missis, let 
from your grate q 
wants to go to der» 
say, missis, todo m 
in the house, while 
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“Please, missis, let me take up der ashes 
from your grate quite airly to-day, as I 
wants to go to der polls to do my duty; I 
say, missis, todo my duty?” We all stayed 
in the house, while this man went and “did 
his duty.” I looked up in one lady's face 
and said, ‘He has gone to vote for us, to 
elect suitable men to make the best laws to 
govern our country, and fix our rates of 
taxes, that we may know how much we 
should pay.” That minute I jumped over 
the fence, and cried, ‘‘From this moment I 
am now and hereafter in favor of women’s 


yoting. I will not place my love and inter- | 


est for my country’s weal behind any | Women to live together without being 





man’s. I would willingly give my heart's | 


plood for her welfare.” 

Since then I have travelled from ocean 
to ocean, spent over one year in passing 
over the Continent, attending W. C. T. U. 
conventions and other gatherings, come in 
contact with some of the noblest women of 
America, mingled with them privately, as 
well as publicly, and do not remember to 
have met more than one who would not 
yote for her country, for God, and home, 
and native land. AsI was publicly ‘‘hold- 
ing forth the word of life,” some more con- 
servative ladies exclaimed, “Oh, would 
you vote? ITamsurprised!” LIreplied, ‘I 
love my country, and gladly would I help 
to demonstrate that ‘Righteousness exalt- 
eth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any 
people.” My first vote shall be for pro- 
hibition. ALMIRA LOSEE. 

West Los Angeles, Cal. 
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INSPIRED WOMEN. 


‘‘And then he stopped the inspired wom- 
an,” translated a student, from ‘“‘The An- 
tigone”’ of Sophocles. 

“Tentative, make it tentative,” inter- 
rupted the teacher. ‘*You can’t stop an 
inspired woman, and you must not expect 
the impossible, even in Greek poetry.” 

Wise man was he so calmly to recognize 
the impossibility, and happier would many 
men be if they allowed to inspired women 
their own way, without let or hindrance; 
for, 

“When & woman will, she will, you may depend 





And when ‘she won’t, she won’t, and that’s the 
end on ’t.” 


A notable instance of the truth of this 
elegant rhyme is afforded by the case of 





Sophia Jex-Blake, recently. appointed lec- | 
turer in the Extra-Mural School of Edin- | 


burgh, a school which has numbered on 
its faculty some of the most skilful men in 
the kingdom, but never before a woman. 


Dr. Jex-Blake was one of the five women | 


who, several years ago, in the Edinburgh 


Medical School, were ridiculed, insulted |“. : a ‘ A 
s, Col entice F stance 
and even mobbed by the students, and | inations, Colquitt is enticed to a distanc: 


finally refused examination or graduation 


by the very faculty that had admitted | 


them to the school. Charles Reade took 
up the episode, rich in dramatic possibili- 
ties, and wove it into his story of “A 


strange bit of history. Twenty years 
ago, the sturdy Scotchmen set themselves 
to stop an inspired woman; and to-day 
Edinburgh boasts of a hospital for women 
and children under the direction of recog- 
nized women physicians. 

Harvard has become accustomed to its 
annex. The highest classical honor of 
London University was this year given to 
awoman. Columbia has succumbed after 
a painful struggle, and will open its back 
door to young women. A woman has 
been admitted to the exclusive Society of 


Apothecaries in London. Women physi- | 

| her reason to nurse him; and, their perse- 

cutors being now dead, they are ~ on 
1 


cians are sO numerous as to cause no sur- 
prise, and women lawyers and preachers 
do more and more abound. 


Tentative, brethren, make it tentative, | 


if you will; but don’t expect the impossi- 
ble, either in Greek poetry or actual life.— 
Elizabeth Deering Hanscom, in Golden Rule. 


LITERARY NOTICE. 


Frances: A Story for Men and Women. By 








prophet and moralist of modern times, is 
a striking example of this mixing of in- 
congruous doctrines. In his drama 
“Ghosts,” bis main idea is an excellent 
one, and is worked out with remarkable 
and even terrible power. The object is to 
show that it is wrong for a woman to 
marry a man she does not love, and even 
more wrong, if possible, for her to stay 
with him and become the mother of his 
children when his drunkenness and profli- 
gacy are such as to entail disease and 
wretchedness upon his posterity. But 
with this admirable doctrine [bsen has in- 
cidentally and gratuitously stirred in two 
other propositions of a wholly different 
character, viz., that it is right for men and 


married, and that it is right for a brother 
to marry his own sister. Some people are 





capable of separating between the true | 
and the false in such a work; but most | 
| readers will either reject the truth because | 
of its distasteful concomitants, or be so | 
| carried away by the powerful presentation | 


of a truth as inadvertently to swal- 
low the falsehoodssthat are mixed up with 
it. Hence this mixing of doctrines is 
greatly to be deprecated. 

In *‘Frances” it is not so much a tea- 
spoonful of castor oil mixed with a cup of 
milk as a cup of castor oil with a tea- 
spoonful of milk stirred in. 
thas sort is much less dangerous than one 
in which the proportion is the other way. 
Few persons are likely to swallow the 
mixture except those who like castor oil. 
The object of the story seems to be to preach 
freelove. But the manner of preaching it 
is so ultra that it is not likely to convert 
any one who is not already strongly pre- 
disposed to that doctrine. The teaspoon- 
ful of milk is the er em out of the fact 
that a marriage should not be entered into 
except where there is a supreme attraction 
on both sides; and that a marriage formed 
on any other basis is liable to lead to all 
sorts of trouble. 

The plot, in brief, is this: Colquitt, the 
hero, has fallen violently in love with a 
quiet and rather Puritanical young lady 
named Eva, and has persuaded her that 
she loves him well enough to marry him. 
After marriage, her fondness for him in- 
creases, and she becomes attached to him 
by ‘“‘a sort of habit-love,”’ which we are in- 
formed is all that many wives feel for 
their husbands. Meanwhile the ardor of 
his first sentiments for her has cooled 
down into ‘mere affection.’’ “During the 
temporary absence of his wife and child 
from home, Colquitt meets in a brothel a 
young girl named Frances, the mistress of 
one of the frequenters of the house. Col- 
quitt and Frances are strongly attracted 


| to each other at sight, and after a few 


minutes’ conversation become convinced 
that they were made for one another. 
Colquitt forthwith forsakes his wife and 
Frances her lover, and they join their for- 
tunes. The author evidently thinks that 
they are perfectly rightin doing so. They 
are pursued by the resentment of Colquitt’s 
wife and of Frances’s discarded lover, Mal- 
quam. These two presently form an illicit 


A book of | 





connection between themselves, but donot | 


on that account cease to persecute Colquitt 
and Frances. Through Malquam’s mach- 


and sand-bagged on the head, and loses his 
memory. Frances, in poverty and distress, 
and expecting to become a mother, seeks 
out her father (she is the illegitimate 
daughter of a popular clergyman), and is 
befriended by him; but this leads to sus- 


| picion and scandal in his congregation, 
Woman Hater,” where now it is read as a | 





and he has to resign his pastorate. Mal- 
quam finally decides to commit suicide, 


having lost his money and been forsaken | 


by a variety actress with whom he is in- 


fatuated. Eva, though she knows of Mal- | 


quam’s repeated unfaithfulness to her, is 
still madly and abjectly devoted to him. 
(The extent to which the women in this 
story make door-mats of themselves, by the 
way, is something astonishing.) Eva finds 
Malquam bleeding on the floor, and blows 
her brains out to keep him company. 
Frances, meanwhile, has gone insane in 
consequence of the accidental drowning of 


her baby; but Colquitt has recovered his | 


reason, and is hastening toher. When he 
is brought in, opportunely mangled by a 
railroad accident on the way, she recovers 


to live happily ever after—or until they 
cease to love each other. The ending of 
the book is characteristic. In makin 
to Frances in the first place, Colquitt as- 
sured her that he and his wife no longer 
belonged to each other because they no 
longer loved each other; and Frances has 
occasionally been haunted by a natural 


| fear that he may some day cease to love 


| her as he ceased to love his wife. 


Florence Finch-Kelly. Sanfred & Co., New | 


York. Price, 50 cents. 


George W. Cable, in one of his lectures, 
tells how he tried to make one of his little 
girls take a dose of medicine. The tea- 
Spoonful of castor-oil was secretly put by 
her parents into her morning cup of warm 
milk, in the hope that she would swallow 
it without perceiving it. The child raised 
the milk to her lips, and drank one mouth- 
ful. Then she lifted her head, cast an 
aggrieved and astonished look around the 
table, and in her childish treble pro- 
Claimed emphatically, ‘It’s nasty!” ‘The 


audience laughed, and Mr. Cable said | 


mournfully, ‘Ah, friends, you may laugh, 


child has never drunk another cup of milk 
from that day to this!” He drew from 
the incident a severe moral against those 
theologians who mingle the “‘sincere milk 
of the word” with bitter dogmas that too 
often disgust the little ones with all relig- 
ion. Why is it that writers on social mor- 
ty, even those who have some very 
eas, are so apt to mingle with these 
other ideas that give a repulsive flavor to 
the whole, and force the reader to apply 
to the book the same adjective that little 
Margaret Cable applied to her cup of milk? 
, the Norwegian dramatist, who is 
regarded by his followers as the great 








So, at 
the end of the last chapter, “She drew 
closer to him and opened her lips with the 
question that has tortured loving woman 
from the time when the first one loved and, 


| 


| 


love | 


| 


} 
| 


not satisfied with possessing the present, | 


eagerly wished to grasp the future also for 
her happiness. 


***Shall we always love each other so | 


much? 

*“*“He put his arm about her and kissed 
her tenderly. ¢ 

*** 7] do not know, dear. We love each 
other now, and that is enough. We will 
not lose the happiness of the present by 
being anxious about the future. As long 
as Love lives of his own free will we will 
enjoy him and be as happy as we are now. 
But if he should ever wish to leave us we 


compelled is not worth having.’ ” 

That last is one of those half truths 
which are sometimes more mischievous 
than a whole falsehood. It is true that 
love compelled is not worth having. It is 
also true that love which is only a transient 
attraction is not worth having. It is as- 
sumed all through this book that transient 
attachments are just as respectable as per- 
manent ones, and that there is properly 
neither blame nor shame attaching to in- 
constancy in love. It is taken for granted 
that a man who has assumed the duties of 
a husband and father is still morally free 
to entertain any new passion, and to fol- 
low it, regardless of broken promises or of 


| would not try to force him to stay, for love 
but it was no laughing matter to us. That | 





suffering inflicted upon others. Al) through 
the book there is a sort of glorification of 
passion per se which is unwholesome and 
offensive. Frances’s father, the distin- 
guished clergyman, thinks with a sigh of 
‘those glorious days” when he had seduced 
his poor little sweetheart, whose very 
name he has almost fo n when Fran- 
ces first tries to recall her to his remem- 
brance. All the married women in the 
book are represented as narrow-minded, 
selfish and disagreeable, while the mistress 
is made a shining example of unselfish af- 
fection. This is not true to general expe- 
rience. For a man to follow any attrac- 
tion of sex, without troubling himself as to 
whether it is likely to be permanent or not, 


and for him to change about repeatedly | 


from partner to partner, is both degrading 
to the individua! and injurious to society. 
The apparent failure to recognize this is 
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| and how they did it; which, as a critic says, “is rather 
| jolly and out-of-door-y, aod ends in a greenhouse, with 


the fundamental flaw of the book. There | 


are good things in the story; but the gen- 
eral effect it leaves upon the mind can only 
be described by the adjective which the 
little girl applied to her cup of milk. ss. 
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HUMOROUS. 


Suburban—Well, sir, I made over fifty 
dollars on hens this winter. Townley (who 
lives in a flat)—How? Suburban (joyous- 
ly)—By not keeping any. 


Hastings Hall, ’°91—Do you know he 
Harvard’s getting to be such a great insti- 
tution of learning? Jack Go Easy, ’89— 
No; why? Hastings Hall—’Cause every 
freshman brings in some knowledge and 
no senior ever takes any out. It’s bound 
to grow.—Harvard Lampoon. 


First Stage Robber—What did you git 
poy: Jerry? Second Robber—Noth- 
n’. There wasn’t nobody in the stage 
*ceptin’ a lawyer, two plumbers, and a 
prima donna, an’ professional courtesy 
wouldn’t allow me to touch ’em, of course. 
—Terre Haute Express. 


Mrs. Riche (in fur store to salesman)—I 
want to look at a pair of furnalias. Sales- 
man (doubtfully)—I don’t think I know 
what you mean,madam. Mrs. Riche—One 
of my friends has bought a pair of horses 
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and a sleigh, and she said she got the par- | 


aphernalias to go with it, and I want a pair, 
too. Salesman (reddening)—We are all 
out of them to-day, madam.—Journal of 
Fabrics. 


A little fellow who was searching the 
columns of a religious journal for some- 
thing in the juvenile department, found 
the paper rather bulky to manage, and 
spread it upon the floor. In reply to his lit- 
tle sister, who was impatient at his slow- 
ness, he defended himself by saying: 
‘*Well, you must remember that this paper 
has two parts—the religious and the sac- 
religious!” It was the same boy who an- 
nounced that the Scripture lesson at school 
one morning was from the book of Collis- 
ions.—Congregationalist. 
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business of the » must 
bese, Boston. Re tered letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or .’s Money-Order, may be sent at 


our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 
“tne Sy ates is a sufficient receipt for 
of the ris 

the first subscription. ‘The change of date printed 
on the r is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration 
of their subscription, and to forward money for the 

year without waiting for a bill. 


TWO BANNERS LOST. 
The banners belonging to the South Han- 








| 


son and Haverhill Woman Suffrage Leagues | 


have unfortunately been mislaid. Will 
any one who knows where they are please 
notify this office? C. 8. Ponb. 
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NOTE TO A WIFE NOT VOID. 


The last number of the Chicago Legal 
News contains a crumb of comfort for 
disfranchised women, especially for wives 
whose husbands borrow their money. 

It is refreshing to find, so near the 
glorious Fourth, after all the crackers, 
rockets and **Hail Columbia,” that, in the 


opinion of the Circuit Court of Cook | 


County, Illinois, ‘where a husband and 
his partner borrowed the wife’s money 
and gave the firm note to her for it, the 
note is not void.” 

The fact that she had the note of the 
firm is what saved the wife her money. 
If her husband had borrowed the money, 
neither his note nor his promise to pay 


would have had any legal value; and this | 


would be true in all the States, so far as I 
am informed. 

Legislatures have been repeatedly pe- 
titioned for a law to make contracts 
between husband and wife valid; but they 
always give us “leave to withdraw,” as- 
suming that women do not know what 
they need. Any class of people who are 
denied their right to vote are always liable 
to be legally imposed upon and wronged. 
The only remedy is the possession of the 
ballot. L. 8. 


+ 
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THE ONE SAFEGUARD. 





Prof. L. T. Townsend, of Boston Univer- 
sity, in his address at Hanover Commence- 
ment on ‘*The Christian College the Safe- 
guard of the State,” expressed grave fears 
for the stability and safety of our free in- 
stitutions. He cites the large influx of 
foreigners with Old World ideas, and the 
thousands of male hoodlums who may all 
be welcomed to the body politic as voters. 
But he does not mention the one safe- 
guard, the reserve force which might be 
called in, if the twenty millions of law-abid- 
ing and peace-loving women were allowed 
by their votes to offset and overbalance 
the vote of the dangerous classes. The 
vote of women is the only thing left with 
which to do this. Sooner or later, the 
fact will be recognized. Meantime, wom- 
an will wait as the negro did who offered 
to help the wagoner when his load was 
stalled in the mud. The negro’s offer was 
angrily refused. The wagoner tugged 
and swore, but his load stuck fast, and the 
negro waited, sitting on the fence, sure 
that at last he would be called upon to 
help; and so it proved. L. 8. 
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A MISSOURI WOMAN FARMER. 
Kansas City, Mo., JUNE 30, 1889. 





their own daughter, 
charge of their farm of several hundred 
acres. Although Virginians, they show 
her great consideration and regard. The 
old lady always has her sit with her at 
table when alone, but when they employ 
farm-hands or have company, she takes 
her meals separately. Almost everybody 
knows her in Pike, Audrain and the ad- 
joining counties, and treats her with re- 
spect, though she is known to be a wom- 
san in male attire. She wears male dress 
‘because it suits her work,” and she pre- 
fers out-door work because she dislikes 
confinement in the house, and can earn 
better wages. She owns two tracts of 
land in Greeley County, Kan., one a home- 
stead claim which she took and made good 
by actual residence and improvements, 
the other a “‘tree claim,” on which she has 
set out ten acres of trees. She disliked 
the loneliness and isolation of her Kansas 
life, and says she can do better by carry- 
ing on a farm for others than by working 
on her own. I asked her if she found it 
possible to work hard at all times. She 
replied ‘that she had never been sick a day 
in her life until she went off with a party 
of gentlemen and ladies on a fishing ex- 
cursion a few years ago, during which 
she was exposed to a cold rain without 
shelter, and became chilled; since then 
she has had to be a little careful of herself 
at times. She was raised by ‘*Yankees,”’ 
but now lives with “Southerners,” and 
finds them equally kind and considerate. 
When I met her, she was on her return 
from a visit to the lady who brought her 
up, who now lives in St. Louis. She was 
greatly delighted with the Shaw Garden, 
Lafayette Park and other attractions to 
which her kind hostess had taken her. 


| On leaving the cars at Bowling Green, Mo., 
| she told me she should go to the house of 


| worth reporting for several reasons. 


| fine physical 


the married son of her mistress near the 
station, and there resume her male attire. 

This woman’s history seems to me 
1. It 
shows that a young woman can adopt a 
man’s dress and work, and can endure ex- 
posure to inclemencies of weather for 
twenty-three years, not only without phys- 
ical injury, but with perfect health and 
development. 2. ‘That, 
under favorable rural conditions, she can 
do so without losing self-respect or the 
esteem of the community. ‘To a Missouri 
farming community it is certainly highly 
creditable that Emily Paxton suffers no in- 
sult or discourtesy from the men and wom- 
en she meets. When I said toher, ‘‘As you 
are thirty-six years of age, you will proba- 
bly marry, and then you will have to as- 
sume a woman’s dress,’’ she said: ‘‘I pro- 
bably shall never marry. The colored men 
I meet are shiftless and unreliable, and I 
would not demean myself to marry a 
white man.” 

As I contrasted her neat, quiet, self- 
respecting appearance and manners with 
the rough behavior of several white men 


| who had spent the entire day before in 


card-playing in the parlor cars, so noisy 
and profane at times that they had to be 


| cautioned by the conductor to ‘respect 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


the presence of ladies,”’—I could not help 
drawing a contrast not altogether to the 


advantage of my own race and sex. 


H. B. B. 
———— +e e- 


JULY FOURTH IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


The Fourth of July was a great day in 


Last Wednesday, as I left St. Louis for | the Western Territories. It witnessed, 
Kansas City, a bright, handsome, copper- | throughout the entire breadth of the North 
colored mulatto woman, about thirty-eight | American Continent, from the Missouri 
years of age, neatly dressed in a plain | River to the Pacific Ocean, a simultaneous 


travelling suit, took the seat beside me. A 
broad-brimmed straw hat, and hair cropped 
short, gave her a somewhat masculine ap- 
pearance. Her intelligent comments on 


movement for Statehood. Five Constitu- 
tional Conventions assembled, amid the re- 
joicings of the population, and marched 
with banners and music through the dec- 


agricultural operations and crops led to | orated streets of five capital cities to the 


conversation, and before she left the cars 
she gave me her remarkable history. 

Her name is Emily Paxton. Her 
mother died in Columbus, O., when she 
was only a month old, and her father gave 


‘ her toa lady named Conkling, by whom 


she was brought up. At fifteen years old 
she was taken to Pike County, Missouri, 
by the brother of her mistress, and began 
to work on his farm. By his direction 
she put on male attire, and for twenty- 
three years she has continued to wear it 
except when visiting a city. Mrs. Conk- 
ling, her former mistress, obtained from 
the governor of Missouri a written per- 
mit for Emily to wear men’s dress ‘‘any- 
where in Missouri outside of cities of 
10,000 inhabitants.” She does “all kinds 
of farm work except chopping,” but her 
favorite occupation is breaking horses to 
harness. Of these she herself owns three, 
and has charge of thirteen. For three 


| 


years, in partnership with a man, she. 


owned and worked a reaper, until it be- 
came so far worn out that the repairs 
made its further use unprofitable. She 
cut, On an average, ten acres of grain a 


, Gay. At another time she hauled logs to 


a saw-mill. At present she lives with a 





halls where they were to perform the high- 
est ofall political functions—the organiza- 
tion of sovereign States in the American 
Union. 

It was my privilege to be in Bismarck, 
the capital of North Dakota, and to witness 
one of the most impressive processions I 
have ever seen. For two days the people 
had gathered from all parts of the Terri- 
tory. From Fargo on the east to Sentinel 
Butte on the west, from the South Dako- 
ta line to Devil’s Lake and Grand Forks, 
and thence from Pembina and St. John in 
the far north, came hardy, intelligent, vig- 
orous men, mostly young, and all in the 
prime of life. 

First in the procession marched the U. 8. 
troops from Fort Lincoln, with the Terri- 
torial officials and the judges of the U. S. 
Supreme Court; then the chiefs and chief- 
justice of the Indian tribes, gay with paint 
and rustling in feathers—among them John 
Gaul, the chief justice, Sitting Bull, the 
medicine man, John Grass, the statesman, 
and Running Antelope, the orator. The 
leading braves and squaws from the Stand- 
ing Rock Reservation were there, fitly em- 
blematic of the past condition of the Ter- 
ritory. Then came the seventy-five mem- 








rode gracefully, two and two, except the 
‘big four,”"—North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana and Washington,—who rode side 
by side, and were welcomed with enthu- 
siasm. Then came the militia, and the 
representatives of the press, followed by 
a throng of carriages, wagons, and men on 
horseback. Passing through the main 
business street, gay with flags and ban- 
ners, the procession marched up the gentle 
incline of the vast rolling prairie, one mile, 
to the State House, where the Convention 
was called to order by Territorial Secre- 
tary Richardson. 

As I considered the great social and po- 
litical changes which will result from the 
admission of these four States and the two 
others (Wyoming and Idaho) soon to fol- 
low, I was glad to have witnessed this im- 
portant event. It marks an era in our na- 
tional history. Would that it might also 
mark an era in the emancipation of wom- 
an! H. B. B. 


A NEW LEAFLET. 


Dr. J. W. Bashford’s able argument for 
the admission of women to the Methodist 
General Conference, which we print this 
week, will be ready in a few days as a 
leaflet; price, twenty cents per hundred 
at this office, or thirty cents per hundred 
post-paid by mail. This important ques- 
tion ought to be thoroughly discussed be- 
tween now and the time when the matter 
will come up for decision in the next Con- 
ference. The opponents are pursuing a 
policy of silence, and hope by a “still 
hunt” to defeat the measure. Some of 
the best-informed members of the Metho- 
dist Church, who heartily favor the ad- 
mission of women, believe that it will be 
defeated in consequence of the carelessness 
and over-security of its friends. Let us 
all do what we can to help the right side, 
by education and agitation. A. 8. B. 
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MRS. GOV. HUMPHREY ON SUFFBAGE. 


Mrs. L. U. Humphrey, wife of Gov. 
Humphrey, of Kansas, writes as follows in 
answer to a letter inquiring about the prac. 
tical effect of municipal woman suffrage in 
that State: 


Hon. Grorcre Morse, Hartrorp, Conn. : 

Dear Sir: Yours of the 10th ultimo, in 
which you ask an opinion on the subject of 
woman suffrage, etc., has been received. 
In reply I would say that, personally, I 
have not been counted among the enthu- 
siastic advocates, much less as an agitator, 
in behalf of woman suffrage, and hence my 
opinion on the subject is from a conserva- 
tive standpoint. Not to discuss the ques- 
tion generally, I have always felt that the 
natural justice of equal suffrage, based on 
intelligence alone, was too apparent to ad- 
mit of argument, and the injustice of bas- 
ing the right to vote upon the matter of 
sex, regardless of intelligence, was too 
palpable to admit of honest defense. 

The practical effect of permitting women 
to vote as regards themselves and their 
own interests, and as it might affect pub- 
lic affairs generally, seems to be the much 
mooted inquiry. How the exercise of the 
right can possibly detract from woman’s 
usefulness as woman, as mother and wife, 
or lessen her influence for good as under 
present conditions, I never eould under- 
stand. On the contrary, I think a woman 
may go to the polls and deposit a ballot, 
and go home to her household duties, lov- 
ing her husband and children none the less, 
but her country a little more, for having 
thus yielded a long delayed tribute to her 
intelligence and patriotism. 

In Kansas, which, I am proud to say, 
usually leads all her sisters in political 
reforms, as well as in building railroads 
and growing corn and cattle, the Legisla- 
ture, some three years ago, granted wom- 
en the right to vote at all municipal elec- 
tions for city and school officers—a right 
they have long enjoyed in the country in 
school district elections. The result, I 
think, has amply vindicated the action of 
our Kansas law-makers; and, as reforms 
in the right direction seldom go backward, 
I doubt if any serious attempt will ever be 
made to repeal the act thus granting muni- 
cipal suffrage to women in frame. True, 
they do not always vote, but when occa- 
sion seems to require it they do, and vote 
carefully and conscientiously. ‘“The wom- 
an vote” in city elections operates as a 
sort of reserved power, liable to come out 
and smash things that don’t suit them. 
The influence from the fact that they may 
vote, whether they do or not, is a power 
for good. Men make nominations for the 
various city offices with respect to this 
vote, knowing what it can do if it will. If 
the question presented involves the public 
morals, temperance, good schools, the 
women vote largely on the right side. If 
it is simply a matier of choice between 
various candidates, they divide up and 
vote as they please, according to their per- 
sonal preferences. After three years’ ex- 
perience, I believe that woman suffrage, 
so far as it has been tried in Kansas, is a 
success. Women are eligible to hold of- 
fice in many cases in this State, such, for 
instance, as city offices, except, of course, 
justices of the peace, and several county 
offices. I do not know that there are an 
county offices to which she is not eligible, 
although she may be excluded from the 
office of sheriff, or something of that char- 
acter. There are in this State fourteen 
women superintendents of public instruc- 
tion, out of a total of one hundred and six, 
and there are several women holding the 
office of register of deeds, etc.; and so far 








A COURAGEOUS UTTERANCE. 


The Glen Rock (Wyoming) Graphic 
says: 

The question of woman suffrage in con- 
nection with Statehood is now agitatin 
the public. In order to retain woman suf- 
frage and at the same time attain State- 
hood, a clauxe to that effect must be em- 
braced in the constitution to be adopted by 
the convention. A twenty years’ test in 
ce bas roven woman s to 
be most beneficial to the cause of g and 
pure government, and we believe that nine 
out of every ten gentlemen throughout the 
Fok opal will not only favor but insist that 
such a clause be embraced in the constitu- 
tion. And to that end, each county should 
aim to send as delegates to the convention 
such men as are known to fayor woman 
suffrage. More than one hundred promi- 
nent women were pres¢eht at a ladies’ mass 
meeting in Cheyenne, the other day, at 
which time and — the matter was dis- 
cussed, and resolutions were adopted re- 
questing the constitutional convention to 
adopt a woman suffrage clause. 

If we must do without either Statehood 
or woman suffrage, by all means let Wyo- 
ming remain a ‘Territory and enjoy the bles 
sings of a pure ballot and good govern- 
ment. 
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THE RESULTS IN WYOMING. 





The results of woman suffrage in Wyo- 
ming are thus summed up by the Laramie 
Sentinel, the oldest paper in the ‘Territory : 


Women have enjoyed and exercised all 
the political rights and privileges of the 
other sex, here in Wyoming, for the past 
twenty years. As a result of this experi- 
ment, for it was an experiment when first 
enacted, pretty much everybody would 
say, ‘It has not been attended with any of 
the evil results which the Eastern old 
fogies and conservatives predicted. Wom- 
eu have not been unsexed or demoralized, 
their children and family duties have not 
been neglected, no discords in the domestic 
relations have grown out of it; in short, it 
certainly has not done any harm.” 

On the other hand, a good many could 
be found, who, while regarding the ques- 
tion with indifference, would say: ‘‘It has 
not accomplished for us all the good which 
its advocates predicted for it. It has not 
materially purified the ballot-box; it has 
not always kept bad men out of the offices ; 
it has not eradicated, or materially les- 
sened, intemperance and the socfal evil.” 
Therefore, while few people charge it with 
any evil results, a great many don’t credit 
it with any beneficial influence, and quite 
a large portion regard it with indifference. 
Without being at all fanatical on the sub- 
ject, we are disposed to review it fairly. 

In the first place, it should be borne in 
mind that in Wyoming, as in all new coun- 
tries, women have constituted so small a 

er cent. of the population that their po- 
itical power and influence did not count 
for much. When our last census was 
taken, it showed nineteen men to one 
woman; and, further, as usual in new 
countries, the proportion of good women 
to bad ones is not as great as in older com- 
munities. With this explanation, having 
been in the Territory ever since its organ- 
ization, and having had every facility for 
observing the results of the experiment, 
we desire to call attention to some of the 
beneficial results. 

In the first place, it makes our elections 
just as quiet and orderly as any other pub- 
lic gatherings. Nobody ever sees any 
rows or fights, any obscenity or profanity, 
any drunkenness or rowdyism about the 
polls on election day. ‘To any old pioneer 
who witnessed the one election which oc- 
curred here before woman’s suffrage was 
inaugurated, and saw the drunkenness and 
quarrels, the threats and flourishing of re- 
volvers on the occasion, this improvement 
alone will be regarded as enough to fully 
justify woman suffrage. 

Again, it introduces into the govern- 
ment of the State the home influence, 
which is certainly the best influence of so- 
ciety. Single men care little for the pro- 
tection of law. They feel, and say, that 
there may be any amount of vice and crime, 
any number of pitfalls in the path, they 
ean take care of themselves, and don’t 
need to fall into them unless they choose. 
But those who are surrounded by home in- 
fluences, who are raising sons and daugh- 
ters to send out into the world, naturall 
desire to lessen the evil influences as muc 
as possible. They want laws for the - 
pression of vice and crime, good laws faith- 
a enforced. And woman suffrage 
doubles the political power and influence 
of this element, none too strong in a new 
frontier country. 

OO 


A WOMAN IN THE CHAIR. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Mrs. O. C. Parsons, of Detroit, Mich., 
the lady whom we elected to the school 
board immediately after the passage of 
the new law allowing women to vote in 
this city, assumed the duties of this office 
July 1st. The following report of the first 
meeting of the Board is from the Detroit 
Daily Tribune : HELEN P. JENKINS. 

The anntal meeting of the board of ed- 
ucation for the purpose of electing officers 


and organizing for work under the new 
law, was held last evening. Thomas 
Halloran, one of the presidential aspirants, 


pees the £ ul act of nominating 
S. O. C. Parsons as temporary chair- 
man. Of course there was no opposition. 
When she took the chair and rapped the 
board to order, the members presented 
the appearance of a class of boys called 
up for recitation, and it required only an 

onition ‘‘not to whisper in may * to 
make the picture more realistic. rs. 


privilege to greet you as the highest e 
utive officer of the public schoo) syeten 
of Detroit. I present you with the gave]. 
may you wield it well.” When the board 
adjourned, the “boys” did not loiter with 
feet elevated on the desks as of yore. The 
air was free from tobacco smoke, and the 
acoustic quality of the bu was not 
pon to a test by loud laughter as formerly, 
t may have been because most of them 
were new members and hardly accustomed 
to their surroundings, but if was more 
likely to have been caused by the feminine 
pocesese and red fan. e€ inspectors 
ighted their cigars on the front steps. 
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THE UNPAID LABORER. 


Mrs. Sara A. Underwood writes in the 
Religin-Philosophical Journal : 


For the benefit of the future historian of 
the woman’s movement, [ want to cal] 
attention to the Nancy Miller case. The 
case, which was tried before or decided 
by the Supreme Court of Iowa, is thus 
stated by a a daily paper: 

“The case was that of Nancy Miller ver- 
sus her husband for breach of contract, 
The two had had quarrels, as husbands 
and wives often do. ‘To prevent their re- 
currence, they agreed that if Mrs. Miller 
would look closely after all the wants of 
the family, he would pay her two hundred 
dollars yearly. Past rows were to be for- 
gotten, and peace and harmony were to 
prevail in the future—all for two hundred 
dollars a year, payable monthly in ad- 
vance. Mrs. Miller did her part, but her 
husband failed to pay, and she sued for 
the money. The court held that the con- 
tract was void because against public poli- 
cy, and that it imposed no duties not in 
the marriage contract.” 

If Mr. Miller had made this contract 
with a male business partner and had re- 
fused to fulfil his part when his partner 
had faithfully complied with the terms of 
the compact, would there have been any 
hesitation in the mind of the judge who 
heard the case, as to Miller’s obligation to 
a None at all. 

ne of the Ty which must be 
faced and solved in the interests of pure 
justice in the future, is that of the pecuni- 
ary independence of wives. It sounds 
very sweet and sentimental and vicarious- 
ly altruistic to declare that love is the coin 
woman likes best to be paid in; but, though 
that is true, it is also true that when other 
human beings are pecuniarily benefited 
by her willing service, justice demands 
that she be paid a certain percentage of 
that benefit. 

We are not given the particulars of this 
case, but it can be fairly assumed that this 
was but one of thousands never brought 
before the courts, where the husband, with 
plenty of money at command, yet stinted 
the money allowance of his wife, while 
demanding of her services for which, had 
she been his hired servant, the two hundred 
dollars per year, promised but not paid 
her, would have been but a small part of 
the wage legally her due. 

If marriage were in reality the equal 
partnership in money matters and in all 
else which it is sometimes represented to 
be, then the Iowa judge’s decision would 
not be so unjust. But nowhere is it such 
equal partnership in law. While there 
are hundreds of husbands whose own nat- 
ural sense of justice causes them to give 
their wives unquestioned disposal of the 
family funds, yet in these cases it is still a 
gift and not a legal right; while there are, 
on the contrary, thousands of husbands 
who, taking advantage of the sanction of 
law, and the laxity of public opinion on 
this subject, commit cruel injustice to their 
wives, such injustice that if they did it to 
any other than the woman they have 
sworn to “cherish and protect,” their 
names would become a by-word and 
a disgrace among their fellow men. And 
this injustice is not confined to the poor 
and degraded; it pervades all ranks of 
society, and is practised by rich as well as 
by poor men. There is no community 
which cannot produce shameful and wide- 
ly known instances of this. There is no 
man or woman of sympathetic soul and 
wide acquaintance who has not been made 
the confidant of secret sorrows, and the 
outpouring grief of women whose lives 
have been made bleak and bitter through 
slavish dependence on some thoughtless 
or mean-souled man for the money for 
their immediate needs. Worse still, this 
grasping spirit, engendered in men by the 
unconscious consciousness that their 
wives are their slaves, to give to or with- 
hold from, without being called to ac- 
count, often allows them to take from 
those wives their personal earnings, their 
inheritance or their gifts, for their hus- 
bands’ own use. 

I recall in this connection the story told 
mine by a woman who was once the wife of 
a well-to-do Western farmer, but who was 
forced by his cruelty to get a divorce from 
him after years of suffering, and after hav- 
ing borne him several children. She said 
she could never _ a cent of money for 
her own use. Even the “egg money,” 
which she thought she had a right to, was 

orously demanded from her. Once, 
when she was nearly in rags for want of 
proper clothing, her husband, when on 4 
visit to his father—another prosperous 
farmer—was given five dollars by him ‘‘to 
buy Mary a dress ;” but the husband never 
mentioned the matter to her until the fa- 
ther called, and asked her what sort of 
dress she had bought with the money sent- 
Then, after pl with her husband 
that the money was sent to her, and how 
much she needed it, the next time he went 
to town to sell the butter she had made, 
he bought her eight yards of cheap calico, 
of a figure utterly repulsive to her tastes, 
“for a dress,” and that was all he would 





give her of the five dollars. I know of 4 
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PAID LABORER. 
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‘or 
a law a P 
to have no dere a woman's 
she, having been ac- 
time bring her 
co! ng 
self to ask him like a beggar for what she 
fel one t to. When at 
humbled herself to do so, her re- 
nests were met so often with question, 
argument, and cavil, that she at lust gave 
up in despair, and is to-day a — 88 
dowdy woman, too proud to complain, an 
only fooking forward heart-brokenly to re- 
lief in the grave. The wife of a very 
wealthy man, whose rich and tasteful at- 
was the envy of many of her women 
friends, confided to one of these—a woman 
whose own husband's means were limited, 
put so far as they went were at her com- 
mand—that in spite of her own fine array, 
she envied such women as her confidante 
the free use of money which she was never 
allowed; that, while bills run up at dress- 
makers’, milliners’, and dry-goods stores 
were paid without a demur when sent in, 
yet every demand made by her for cash 
was met by her husband in a spirit of 
fault-finding, quibbling and questioning, 
so that it always resuited in a quarrel. 
“But,” she laughed, ‘I just take it out of 
him in good clothes. I wouldn’t be half so 
extravagant if he would give me a decent 
money allowance.” 

When justice prevails in our law-books, 
it will be made part of the marriage con- 
tract that a certain apecry: {3 of the hus- 
band's income will be held to be the wife’s 
right; her wages, if you choose, ‘‘to have 
and to hold” as her very own, and to use 
unquestioned for purposes of saving, or 
charity, or use. Outside of the law this is 
already very often done, and especially by 
those husbands whose inherent sense of 
justice makes them believers in equal suf- 
frage; but law is for the purpose of en- 
forcing the sense of justice on those too 
ignorant, too densely stupid, or too wicked 
to otherwise understand or care for it, and 
so it should become one of the aims of re- 
formers to make the maerenes laws enforce 
the claims of the one unpaid laborer, the 
wife. 
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“HARASSING INFLUENCE OF THOUGHT, 
CONSCIENCE AND MORALITY.” 


SQUIBNOCKET, Mass. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 
What a very odd protest that little group 
of English remonstrants has contrived to 
put forth! Really, it is something remark- 


able. 
“We would look,” they say, ‘for the in- 


creasing activity of women in that higher 
State which rests on thought, conscience 
aud moral influence; but we protest 
against their admission to direct power in 
that State which does rest upon force—-the 
State in its administrative, military and 
financial aspects.” 

Does it never occur to these remon- 
strants that our present systems of govern- 
ment might be vastly improved by a very 
considerable infusion of thought, con- 
science and morality? Do they really 





think that war, drunkenness, prostitution, 
abject poverty, crown with glory the 
exclusively male administration of even 
the most civilized nations? We should 
just like the sixty remonstrants to be 
marched on to the next battlefield and 
made to look upon its incredible barbarity 
and atrocity. Perhaps it might be suffi- 
cient if they were to visit the remark- 
able Veretschagin collection, representing 
some scenes from the battlefields of the 
last thirty or forty years, as reviewed 
personally by a Russian soldier and artist. 
Let them inquire into the origin of these 
hideous battles. They will find that 
many of them are even now acknowledged 
to have been egregious mistakes or wan- 
ton wickedness. 

How can wars be avoided? Only by 
the increasing influence of thought, con- 
science and morality. How can prostitu- 
tion be ended? Not by the sole adminis- 
tration of men who are unwilling even to 





protect childhood. Witness the defeat in | 
Delaware of the efforts to raise the age of | 


protection to little girls beyond seven 
years of age! 
mayor of St. Paul’s, recorded his experi- 
ence that prostitution was of all others 
the crime most amenable to law, if people 
would make itso; but what can you expect 
when officials are placed in power to 
support rather than to put down this 
atrocious system? Would that we could 
have the influence of thought, conscience 
and morality brought to bear upon this 
and kindred evils! How are the saloons 
to be closed? Only by the increasing 
influence of thought, conscience and mo- 
rality. 

The remonstrants consider that it would 
be “harassing” to have these coarse con- 
siderations brought to bear on State ques- 
tions. Is government, then, an evil 
thing? Is it not, rather, the most solemn 
responsibility, the most effective instru- 
ment in determining our condition? 

When great emergencies occur, the 
woman’s influence has never been a weak- 
ening one. Witness our Civil War, and the 
decision, the devotion, the enthusiasm of 
our women. Witness the way that 
women have marched to the stake and to 
every species of martyrdom when a great 
Principle was involved! No fear that 
counsels will be weak or practical work 
lag when men and women stand side by 


| 


Mayor O’Brien, the good | 





side, with the united strength and intellect 

of the whole nation working harmoniously 

together. Let us have men and women side 
by side, in thought, conscience, morality, 

and in their practical expression and out- 

come—the State in its administrative, finan- 

cial and military aspects. 8. E. B. 
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FOR WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


The following subscriptions have been 
received during the past week : 


A Friend .....0cceeeecccesseces $100.00 
“Docia”..... PETTITTE 3.00 
Genevieve Lel Hawley.......-- 2.00 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The papers here, and, in fact, all the 
leading journals throughout the country, 
are largely taken up with the details of 
the preparations of Sullivan and Kilrain 
for the app hing prize fight. How 
the pugilists are trained, how much they 
eat, how far they walk, and other equally 
interesting and valuable information, is 
daily given, with much detail. The femi- 
nine intellect is fairly bewildered in the 
effort to understand the deep and thrilling 
interest which the masculine brain takes 
in knowing exactly how many times each 
champion has pounded a bag or jumped 
the rope. 

The approach of this ennobling contest 
has stimulated activity in the same direc- 
tion here, and less well-known contest- 
ants are meeting in obscure corners to find 











out which of two “‘good ones” is the ‘*bet- | 


ter man.”’ The other day an Englishman 
met a young Jerseyman ina prize ring 
which was pitched in a house in Pelham, 
Westchester County. The British cham- 





pion, who had a record for an unbroken | 


series of triumphs, was ‘knocked over” 
completely in the second round, and was 
so moved by his defeat that he burst into 


tears. This is a pitiful story; but there is | 


one point in it to which it seems worth 
while to call attention, and that is the for- 
lorn weakness of the man in weeping over 
his failure. We hear much of the unfit- 
ness of women for the excitements of pub- 
lic life and professional contests, because 
of their ‘‘emotional] natures.’’ But here is 
a man whose occupation should make him 
especially strong and self-controlled, giv- 
ing way to an outburst which, in a woman, 
would have been declared an evidence of 
feminine feebleness. 

Masculine hysterics, which the great 
French specialist Charcot some time ago 
defined as a recognized and frequent dis- 
ease, seems tv be on the increase. Each 
year at this season, when the time of the 
intercollegiate rowing matches comes, I 
read the story of the contests with inter- 
est, as do thousands of those who were 
once students or the friends of students. 
Old Yale was in some sort my alma mater, 
as I studied much of the college course 
with tutors at home; and once again,‘when 
I hear of the regattas, I recall the old thrill 
of the contests. I can see the waving 
trees and the bright waters, the eager 
faces of the young men, and to this day I 
feel a certain triumph when, as this season, 
the deep blue of Yale is the ribbon of vic- 
tory. 

But what is this strange record of man- 
ly weakness which we read of in the re- 
cent races? The Cornell crew won in one 
of the contests at New London, defeating 
a Columbia crew because before the end 
was reached the five men in the bow had 
fainted! The account says: 

“The Columbia crew could not cheer. 
They were hysterical. No. 2 and No. 3 
were lying in the boat sobbing and moan- 
ing. The men in the waist were wringing 
their hands. 
over to the boat, and the fainting and 
hysterical men were lifted up. They were 
taken ashore, and two doctors were called. 
It was found thatthey had fainted through 
nervous exhaustion.” 

We are all sorry for the brave boys, but 
we hope no one of them will ever in his 
life declare with masculine superiority 
that. women ought not to be allowed to 
vote because in an exciting election some 
of them might give way to hysterics if 
their favorite candidates were defeated. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Died, at Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
SALLIE ORwWIG, wife of Andrew L. Failor, 
and adopted daughter of R. G. and Maria 
8. Orwig. 

Thirty-three years ago nine little ones, 
‘east upon this life’s rugged cliffs, were be- 
reft of the tender, loving care of a devoted 
mother; and from a broken home the babe 
was taken for sister's love into the home 
and hearts of her aunts who, coming to 
Des Moines six years later, brought with 
them the winsome little girl that here 
grew into womanhood and whose home 
memories were all of Des Moines. Here she 
married, and with her husband she nobly 
planned, worked for and won a new home 
and friends in the new Northwest; and 
now, in the bloom of life, after being given 





nine jewels for the mother’s crown, an in- 
serutable providence takes from husband 
and her little ones the affectionate and de- 
voted mother, at the time of life when 
love in sweetness and fragrance was shed 
from the opening leaves of her budding 
home treasures. But her work is fifiished, 
and all that immortality can give to re- 
ward the faithful, loving wife and mother, 
whose sunny disposition gave in this life 
the silver lining to every passing cloud, 
must now be hers to enjoy; and while 
hearts are made to bleed by breaking of 
the terider ties that make this life worth 
the living, we have in the faith of a blessed 
immortality the healing balm. R. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Wichita, Kansas, has forty-two women’s 
clubs. 

A Ladies’ Cemetery Association has been 
organized at Decorah, Ia. 

A majority of the Farmers’ Alliance of 
Dakota are in favor of woman suffrage. 

The Dutch States General have passed a 
bill limiting the hours of women’s work to 
eleven. 

The World’s Peace Congress at Paris 
has voted to hold the next conference in 
London. 

Col. Higginson and his family have gone 
to East Gloucester, Mass., for the sum- 
mer. 

The Ohio Republican Convention passed 
a resolution of respect to the memory of 
Mrs. Hayes. 

Highmore, Dak., has a Young Ladies’ 
White Ribbon Cornet Band, composed of 
nine young women. 

A Sanitary Science Club has been organ- 
ized among the young women of North- 
field, Minn. 

Mr. W. T. Stead has resigned the editor- 
ship of the Pall Mall Gazette, and will start 
a new Radical morning paper in London. 

The W. C. T. U. women of Minneapolis 
are about to open a coffee palace large 
enough to accommodate two thousand 
people a day. 

The Maharajah of Judhpore has ordered 
two of his ministers to discuss with an 
assembly of notables the advisability of 
abolishing polygamy. 

The next National W. C. T. U. Conven- 
tion will be held in Chicago, Nov. 8 to 12, 
inclusive, with executive meetings pre- 
ceding and following. 

A woman suffrage club has just been or- 
ganized at Hot Springs, Ark., with a 
membership of thirteen, including three 
ministers. 

Can any of our readers give us the ad- 
dress of the person who arranges lectures 
for Miss Amelia B. Edwards, and thé ad- 
dress of the Women’s Industrial League? 








The new school suffrage law of Wil- | 


mington, Del., giving school suffrage to 
all women of that city who own real estate, 
is said to be leading many ladies to invest 
in land. 

Rey. C. C. Harrah, of Peoria, Ill., author 
of ‘Jesus Christ the Emancipator of 
Women,” presented the subject of Equal 
Suffrage at the Lake Bluff Convocation on 
July 9th. 


A Chicago judge has testified his appre- 
ciation of the work of the Protective 
Agency for Women and Children by send- 


| ing it his check for $200, and a letter ex- 
| pressing his convictions as a judge of the 





great value of its work. 


The wife of the Archduke Charles Theo- 
dore, of Austria, who has been assisting 


practitioner, has determined, it is said, to 
pass the examination which will place her 
also on the list of qualified physicians. 

A Demorest contest for a silver medal 
was recently given in Danbury, Ct., at the 
Baptist church, by a class of three girls 
and three boys. 


| SDé beca i 
The referee’s launch went | her husband since he became a medical | 


The judges were women, | 


Dr. Sophia Penfield, Martha Tomlinson | 


and Miss Fairclough. The medal was pre- 
sented by the chairman of the committee, 
Dr. Penfield. 

Miss Kate Corey, M.D., a graduate of 


the University of Michigan, has recently | 


been admitted to honorary membership in 
the Indiana Medical Society ; the first time, 
we believe, this recognition has been ex- 
tended to a woman. Dr. Corey has been 
for four years the principal surgeon in 
charge of a hospital at Foochow, China, 
and has, it was stated in the convention, 
performed almost every surgical operation 
known. 

If the mothers of the State of Massa- 
chusetts were called upon to vote as to 
whether the use of gunpowder and dyna- 
mite should be allowed on the Fourths of 
July in the future, there would be a pretty 
strong majority of them against its con- 
tinuance. The mothers’ hearts that have 
been made to ache by Fourth of July acci- 
dents are many, and the mothers who 
have been tortured by anxieties through- 
out the day are countless. Are not moth- 
ers worth considering ?—Boston Herald. 





The Chicago Anchorage for women, 
located in the worst part of the city, was 


founded three years ago by the National | 
W.C.T.U. To-day this Christian mission | 


is the most popular, and, had it the space, 
would be the most populous, refuge for 
degraded women in the West. 


A Political Equality Club has been or- 
ganized in Meriden, Conn., with a good 
membership and the following officers : 

President—Mrs.G.E.Howe. Vice-Presidents 
—Hon. I. C. Lewis, Hon. George N. Morse, Mrs. 
oo Pe odin S ane ae 

. Corre: 2 ecretary—Wegia 
H. Hall. Ticcnvet-iiee Charles” Hickox. 
Auditor—Rev. J.G.Griswold. Additional mem- 
bers of Executive Committee—Mrs. W.F. Rogers, 
Mrs. C. L. Little, Mrs. L. L. Sawyer. 

A law school for women is to be estab- 
lished in New York next fall by Mrs. 
Emily Kempin, LL. D. The system of 
teaching will be that of European univer- 
sities, all the instruction being given in 
the form of lectures. Mrs. Kempin is a 
graduate of the University of Zurich, 


Switzerland. 


A reception was given on Tuesday to 
Rey. Carrie J. Bartlett, of Dakota, by 


Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill, secretary of | 


the New England Woman’s Press Associa- 
tion, at her home in Cambridge. Miss 
Bartlett was engaged for some time in 
newspaper work before she entered the 
ministry. 


In an address issued by Frances E. Wil- 
lard to the Christian temperance women 
of the world, the example of Mrs. R. B. 
Hayes in discountenancing the social use 
of intoxicants is commemorated in warm 
praise, and every local W. C. T. U. is 
asked to hold memorial services on Sun- 
day, July 28. 


Mrs. Ada M. Bittenbender is preparing 
a manual entitled ‘*The National Prohib- 
itory Amendment Guide.” We all know 
what annoyance the citizens who live near 
the border of a prohibition State suffer in 
consequence of the smuggling in of liquor 
from the next State. Ifa national prohi- 
bition amendment can be obtained, it will 
bring all the States under a uniform law. 


A Women’s Silk Culture Association of 
Massachusetts has been formed to intro- 
duce silk culture into industrial schools 
and the farming districts of the State. 
The officers are, President, Mrs. Marion 
A. McBride, Boston; vice-president, Mrs. 


H. E. Holt, Winchester; secretary and | 


treasurer, Mrs. J. S. Higgins, Middlebor- 
ough. 

The Wapello County, Ia., W. C. T. U., 
at its recent annual meeting at Kirkville, 


listened to a good paper on Woman | 


Suffrage by Mrs. Emily Phillips, and 
elected her superintendent of franchise. 
The following resolutions were passed : 


Resolved, That the same standard of morals be 
required of men as of women, and like trans- 
gressions be visited with equal denunciation. 

Resolved, That the privilege of franchise should 
be extended to women on the same terms as 
men. 

M. Guyot, minister of public works in 
France, in a letter to W. Woodall, member 
of the British Parliament, alluding to his 
own country said: ‘It does not seem pos- 


sible for us for several years to bring | 


forward the question of the electoral rights 
of women, either for the municipal coun- 
cils or for the legislative assemblies. This 
accession to unrecognized rights must be 


at first the object of preparatory labors, | 
and the Congress” (referring to the Inter- | 
national Congress of Women in Paris from | 


the 12th to the 19th of this month, under 


the auspices of the French government) | 


‘sig destined to lead to this evolution in 
public opinion.” 


The Johnstown (Pa.) Tribune says: | 


‘“*More especially, perhaps, than to any 
other organization are the afflicted people 
of Johnstown indebted for assistance in 
their time of need to the Red Cross. The 
little buttons and square crosses on white 
ground, worn by the organization, have 
been and are seeneverywhere. . . Having 
been the first relief organization to arrive 
in our midst, so also will the Red Cross be 
the last to leave, Miss Barton assuring us 
that she and her good people will remain, 
so long as we need their kindly offices. 
God bless the Red Cross!” 


The Supreme Court of lowa has decided 
that girls who are out upon the streets 
late at night can have no legal claim in the 
courts for seduction. This is but another 
instance of the way the law “protects” 
woman by restricting her, instead of seek- 
ing to remove the causes which harm her. 
The decision would not seem so monstrous 
if we had a statute to go along with it 
ordering the arrest of boys found upon 


the streets after a certain hour at night; | 


but as matters now stand, the decision is 
simply a license to the young roughs of 
our cities and towns. It says to them in 
effect, ‘If you can catch a girl upon the 


streets after a certain hour at night, you | 


can consider her fair prey.” 


sent” you?— Woman’s Standard. 
Forty-three energetic colored women 

constitute the Harper W. C. T. U., of St. 

Louis, Mo. During the past year they 


Mothers of | 
daughters, does such a decision “‘repre- | 


have ruised $1,311.47. Of this amount 
$1,182.22 was for a Home for Colored 
Orphans, where they have, during the past 
six months, received twenty-five children 
| for whom the city of St. Louis makes no 
provision except the House of Refuge. 
| Besides this work, they regularly visit the 
jail, workhouse and hospitals, caring for 
those of their own race found there. They 
hold gospel meetings, have distributed 
50,000 pages of literature, do press work, 
social work, and study health and heredity. 
Miss Frances Graham French, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has obtained quite a rep- 
utation as a linguist. She speaks and 
writes French, German, Italian and Span- 
ish with fluency, and has a good knowl- 
edge of the Scandinavian tongues, as well 
as of Hungarian, Dutch, Portuguese, Rus- 
sian, Latin and even some of the Eastern 
dialects. Miss French is the sister of the 
late Lieut. W. S. French, U. 8S. N., who 
went down on the ill-fated man-of-war, 
Huron, off North Carolina in 1877. She 
spent many years in Europe perfecting 
herself in the modern languages and in 
music, and was, with her brother, who 
was then on the European squadron, the 
recipient of much attention. The grand- 
daughter of the late Judge French, of 
Maine, and daughter of the late A. S. 
, French, clerk of courts in Bangor, Me., 
she found herself, like so many other 
women accustomed to every luxury, 
thrown upon her own resources, with an 
invalid mother to support. She holds the 
position of linguist and translator in the 
Bureau of Education, and is at present en- 
gaged in the work of classifying and cata- 
loguing the 30,000 foreign books and pam- 
phlets, in from seventeen to twenty differ- 
ent languages, which are included in the 
library of that institution. Miss French 
has often written for foreign and home 
periodicals on topics ranging from dra- 
matic and musical art-criticisms to articles 
on technical subjects which have been 
widely copied. The departments at Wash- 
ington hold many women of excellent so- 
cial position who have been left penniless 
by the turn of fortune’s wheel. 





“HUNGER IS THE BEST SAUCE.” 


As a rule, a person who has a good appetite 
has good health. But how many there ans whe 
enjoy nothing they eat, and sit down to meals 
| Only as an unpleasant duty. Nature’s antidotes 
for this condition are so happily combined in 
| Hood’s Sarsaparilla that it soon restores good 
digestion, creates an appetite, and renovates and 
vitalizes the blood so that the beneficial effect of 
= food is imparted to the whole body. Truly 

unger is the best sauce, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
induces hunger. 








WE call attention to Messrs. Freeman & Gray’s 
advertisement. They have the finest and largest 
stock of Bathing Suits to be found in Boston. 
They can furnish a complete outfit for ladies of 
suits, hats, shoes, and even to sponge bags. ‘This 
firm is well known, and noted for their suits, 
and Ladies, Misses, Gents and Boys will find any 
size and of every quality and price. It will be 
needless to look anywhere else these hot days, so 
go there and save your patience, strength and 
money. 





At this season, the advertisement by a young 
j2dy of excellent qualifications, for a situation as 
ompanion, will be noted with interest by ladies 
living alone or travelling. 





Dyspepsia does not get well of itself. 
Sarsaparilla cures the most severe cases. 


Hood’s 





A NOVELTY — white Belge gloves — at Miss 
Fisk’s, 53 West Street. 


BATHING SUIRS.. 


We have in stock the largest and most com- 
Jlete assortment of Bathing Suits for Ladies, 
Misses, Gents and Boys _ ever shown in Bos- 

| al Bathing Trunks, Caps, Shoes, etc., all 
Also a full line of Cheviot and French Flan- 

nel Shirts for the Mountains and Seashore, 


























Freeman & Gray, 
CENTS’ OUTFITTERS, 
124 TREMONT STREET, 


Opposite Park Street Church. 


‘A Good Place fora Music Teacher 


is alongside of the counter of a Ditson Company 
Music Store. A few hours of a summer tour may be 
—— spent in examining our exceptionally good 
new publications, and selecting for the fall campaign. 

From our 64-page list of books (which please ask for)» 
we name a few books out of many. 


Examine for Singing and Chorus Classes: 


Harmony. (6 cts. $6doz.) Emerson. 

‘er. (60 cts. $6doz.) Emerson. 

. ($lor$9doz.) Tenney. 

Jehovah's Praise. ($1 or $9 doz.) Emerson. 

Concert Selections. ($1 or $9 doz.) Emerson. 
Or our excellent Cantatas: 


Dairy Maid’s Su r. (Xcts. $130 doz.) Lewis. 
Rainbow Festival. (20 cts. $1.80doz.) Lewis. 


Examine our superior School Music Books! 
Song Manual, Book 1. (30cts. $3 doz.) Emerson. 





American 


Song Manual, Book 2. (4 cts. $4.20dz.) Emerson. 

Song Manual, Book 3. (cts. $4.40 dz.) Emerson. 
| Uni Voices. (50 cts. $4.30 doz.) Emerson. 

Kindergarten and Pri Songs. (30 cts. $3 dz.) 


Examine our new Piano Collections. 
Collection. ($1.) a7 peeces 
ah ection. ($1.) 
. Also, 
Popular So Collecti 1.) 37 So 
Song Claasics. (sop. 1). se 1.) $0 Songs. 
Tenor Songs. ($1.) tone Songs.!($1.) 

Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston, 





PEERLESS DYES stc.rintccon 
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For The Woman's Journal. 
WHEN SUFFRAGE COMES. 


BY CHARLES H, FITCH. 





When suffrage comes, what shall your lordships say? 
Is it to spoil the mother’s holy charm, 
To take the maiden’s lovely guise away, 
To make ward rowdies out of womanhood, 
And do the gentler sex a lasting harm, 
And none a good? 


When suffrage comes, is it to cast a blight 
On home delight and pretty household play, 
To lose a blessing looking for a right, 
When wives disown the tributary place, 





Nor the old rule of custody obey — 
So losing grace? 


What myriad fretful spirits still there are, 
What chafing still in many a trammelled lot, 
What family that knows no petty jar, 
No murmur of a half-imprisoned will, 
Which—take resentment playfully, or not— 
Is restless still? 


What constant evils plod their heavy course? 
What lives are linked, yet foreign in their sphere? 
There is divorce ere marriage seeks divorce ; 
Fair souls rebel that may not justly share 
In answering justice when the world appears 
To go unfair. 


If suffrage comes; if lives have common cause, 
And not apart as now their ways pursue? 
Let times be changed; let shallow judgment pause— 
We yet may own, with pleasure in the claim, 
So dear a home and hearth we never knew 
Ere suffrage came! 


When suffrage comes, who questions in the court— 
How come these seekers for a woman’s crown? 


They come with souls of truth, with minds of 
thought, 
They come with righteous zeal to spread the 
light ; 


They come whose duties done in fair renown 
Have earned their right. 


What quibble then can this fair claim deny? 
What parchment pretext can its end defeat? 
What justice give it negative reply? 
What accident its onward march befall, 
Until its virtuous height shall stand complete, 
And honor all? 
—Providence, R. I. 
eo 


THE GATE OF HEAVEN. 


The haughty eye shall seek in vain 
What innocence beholds ; 

No cunning finds the key of heaven, 
No strength its gate unfolds. 








Alone to guilelessness and love 
That gate shall open fall; 
The mind of pride is nothingness, 


The childlike heart is all! 
—Child Songs. 
eoeo- —-————— 


BECAUSE OF THEE. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 








My life has grown so dear to me 
Because of thee! 

My maiden with the eyes demure, 

And quiet mouth and forehead pure, 

Joy makes a Summer in my heart 
Because thou art! 


The very winds melodious be 
Because of thee! 

The rose is sweeter for thy sake, 

The waves in softer music break, 

On brighter wings the swallows dart 
Because thou art! 


My sky is swept of shadows free 
Because of thee! 

Sorrow and care have lost their sting, 

The blossoms grow, the linnets sing, 

All things in my delight have part 
Because thou art! 


++ 
THE BROOK. 


BY A. 8. HYDE. 











In meadows low, through banks of green, 

The brook in quiet winds its way ; 
Bright gleams of sunshine fall between 

The bending reeds that o’er it play, 
Lighting the minnow’s secret home, 
Gilding the turtle’s speckled dome. 
A summer sky is over all, 

Sweet summer sounds are on the breeze— 
The red-winged blackbird’s merry call 

Rings from the distant maple trees, 
While humming, crossing creatures trace 
Their mazes o’er the water’s face. 
Though in the mirror at my feet 

No mystic image I discern, 
Yet pictures old my vision greet, 

And voices silent long return— 
Youth, with its ancient wondrous train 
Of memories fair, is mine again. 
Homes, forms beloved, faces dear, 

Now vanished from my waking sight, 
Echoes of life’s first music clear, 

Glimpses of childhood’s golden light, 
Come to this pleasant summer nook, 
Beside a wandering meadow brook. 

© -@ ¢—____—_ 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
AN OLD MAID'S OPINION. 
BY JEAN MCVEAGH. 


“For my part, I’m glad Mrs. Burrill is 
left with daughters and not with sons to 
depend on,”’ said Miss Nancy Willis, as she 
tucked a glass of currant jelly into a 
basket she was filling for one of Mrs. Jef- 
frey’s poor people. 

“Why? Because girls are a dependence, 
and boys are not; leastways, that’s my ex- 
perience. I suspect it’s their bringin’ up. 
I think the material’s the same to start 
with, but boys and girls have different 
creeds instilled into them. 


‘Look at those Lennoxes, now,” and, 


she brought her sharp knife through a 
plump loaf of gingerbread with a whack. 
“The boys earn about ten dollars a week, 
and pay five dollars apiece for board. 
Their washing, ironing, and mending are 
included. Their sisters do all their iron- 
_ ing, and most ofthe mending. Those boys 
think they’ve done finely when they’ve 
given five dollars for their board, and 








never think of any straits or sacrifices in 
the family afterwards. But the girls—dear 
me! Sallie gives every cent to her moth- 
er; and Ellen not only paid the rent 
last year,—thirty dollars a month,—but 
bought a carpet for the dining-room, and 
saved enough besides to give her mother 
three sets of woollens at Christmas. And 
what does Mrs. Lennox say? ‘Oh, Willie 
and James must have money; they go out | 
among young folks, you know, and a boy 
looks mean if he has no money.’ But the | 
girls? ‘Oh, they can’t go out much; they 
must dress well and entertain if they do, | 
and weare forced to economize, you know.’ 
What are those boys in training for, Mrs. 
Jeffrey? They are learning to consider | 
themselves superior to their sisters, and 
to feel that sacrifices must be made for 
them, not by them.” 

Miss Nancy jerked outa loaf of bread, 
and poked it back viciously. 

‘“‘And the airy way in which these boys 
shirk responsibilities,’ she went on, as her 
visitor said nothing. ‘I knew a boy, Mrs. | 
Jeffrey, who was clever and talented, but 
too poor to goto college. His sister taught 
school, and she and their widowed mother | 
saved enough to send Frank to Harvard. | 
He made a name there, and had a fine | 
position given to him soon after he | 
graduated. Instead of lifting the burdens 
from his mother and sister, now that he | 
had a chance to show his gratitude, what | 
does my fine lad do but get married! Get 
married, right away!" Miss Nancy’s voice | 
rose to a shriek, and her dark eyes glowed 
with indignation. ‘*That young man teach- 
es ethics in a college not far off, but his 
sister is drudging still.” 

‘*Don’t you think these were exceptional 
cases, Miss Nancy? Can’t we hope these 
were unusually selfish boys?” interposed 
Mrs. Jeffrey’s soft voice. 

‘“No, indeed,” was the quick reply. | 
“They were trained to it. These boys | 
are manly, generous and honorable enough | 
in other things, but they looked upon | 
these sacrifices as their right, and their | 
mothers and sisters were to blame. Why, 
just listen to this: Near a little Ohio town | 
I once lived in, there was a family named 
Baxter. The father died when the chil- 
dren were small, and their little farm kept | 
the mother, with her four boys and one girl, 
poorly enough. When the boys grew up, | 
Eliza and her mother kept boarders, 
sewed for stores in the town, and wore the 
plainest clothes in the county, to educate | 
those four boys. The girl went without, | 
you see. They were bright lads, and did 
well, every one of them. They all mar- 
ried into good families, and moved in soci- 
ety several degrees above Eliza and their 
mother. I suppose they meant to do their 
duty, but Eliza and Mrs. Baxter had no 
style and no education, and they weren't 
comfortable when they paid the boys a 
visit. So they stopped paying visits, 
which weren’t returned, anyway. The 
boys think they are not to blame; they 
are very sorry. Mrs. Baxter is very proud 
of her sons, but Eliza feels a little bitter 
towards them. Mrs. Baxter and Eliza are 
both old and worn out now, but they are 
working still, and have few comforts in | 
their home. I tell you, Mrs. Jeffrey, there 
was something wrong in those boys’ edu- 
cation. Before they went to college, and 
in every letter she wrote while they were 
there, their mother ought to have driven | 
home the truth that it was their duty to 
profit all they could by the advantages | 
they had, and then to come home, unbur- | 
dened by any fresh responsibilities, to | 
cheer and lift.the lives that made these | 
advantages possible. But to go on climb- | 
ing up and up themselves, and then to 
leave those that helped them to a colorless | 
life like poor Eliza Baxter’s,—I tell you, | 
Mrs. Jeffrey, there’s heartache for some- 
body in such training.” 

“*T wish there were some way to cure 
the wrong. I acknowledge that there is a 
wrong,” said Mrs. Jeffrey, rising and pull- 
ing her pretty cloak about her, as the bas- 
ket lid was tightly fastened. 

“Bring the subject to your ‘Mothers’ 
Meeting,’ Mrs. Jeffrey. They will listen 
to you, though they wouldn’t care for my 
opinion,” replied Miss Nancy, her black 
eyes twinkling as the proverb about ‘‘old 
maids’ children” flashed through her mind. 
‘It’s the mothers that must mend matters, 
or nobody can.” 
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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE ON WORK. 


Miss Florence Nightingale, writing to 
the Band of Hope in connection with a 
church in Edinburgh, recently said: 
“Don’t think you can do anything worth 
doing in a fit of enthusiasm, but train your- 
selves carefully to any work you are called 
on to do; and think nothing too small to 
do carefully, or to train carefully for, that 
is for the good of your fellow-creatures. 
For instance, good or bad cooking may 
make or mar the lives of thousands, and 
those, too, who are trying to do great 
things for our race. God sends us real 
and lasting enthusiasm—that is, the spirit 
of love and of power, and of a sound mind 





to carry us through our training and our 





discipline. It is He dwelling in us. That 
is His goodness to us. I knew Gordon. 
More than in any one, you felt when you 
were with him that there was One always 
closer to him than any one with him, in 
whose immediate presence he always lived. 
That was the secret of his life.” 


2+ 
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SHALL WOMEN BE ADMITTED TO THE 
. GENERAL CONFERENCE? 


The following excellent article was con- 
tributed by Rev. J. W. Bashford to the 
Northern Christian Advocate, in reply to an 
argument on the other side by Dr. Daniel 
Wise. A brief extract from Mr. Bashford’s 
paper has already uppeared in these col- 
umns, but it deserves quotation as a whole. 


The justice of allowing those who share 





the burdens and responsibilities of the | 


church a voice in determining what these 


burdens shall be was conceded when the | 


General Conference adopted lay represen- 
tation. This Scriptural principle that au- 
thority springs from service was expound- 
ed in the now historic address of laymen 


to the General Conference in 1868. But | 
women share with men the burdens of our | 


churches. They serve in Sunday schools, 
prayer-meetings, class meetings, in raisin 
money, and in pastoral labor. Measu 
by any possible standard of either gifts or 
services, the principle upon which laymen 
asked for representation, and upon which 
it was granted, is violated by the denial of 
that representation to two-thirds of the 
laity on the ground of sex. No one has 
ever written consistently in opposition to 
admitting women to the General Confer- 


ence without controverting the principle | 
This | 


upon which we admitted laymen. 
principle that ministers should confer with 
the mothers and sisters, as well as with the 
fathers and brothers, in planning the work 
of the church, is oe and Christian that 
every minister applies it in his local work. 
Its application to the general work of the 
church would never have been challenged 
had not good people feared that its = 
cation, without respect to sex, was w 
out Scriptural warrant and had no prece- 
dent in ecclesiastical history. With this 
single statement of the principle at issue 
we shall, therefore, devote our article to 
these two objections. 

The only church council or conference 
mentioned in the New Testament is the 
Council of Jerusalem. The account of this 
is found in the fifteenth chapter of Acts. 
The conclusion of that conference is stated 
in the following language : ‘Then it seemed 
good to the apostles and the elders, with 
the whole church,” etc. We do not think 
Luke would have represented the church 
as concurring in the decision reached pro- 
vided no members of the church had been 
present at the council save apostles and 
elders only. The statement in Acts that 
**the whole church” approved the decision 
reached in this apostolic council is our only 
direct Scriptural precedent for lay repre- 
sentation. But it is clearly impossible to 
find any authority, either in the principles 
or in the language of the New Testament, 
for admitting that one part of the laity, 
viz., the male members, attended and ap- 
proved the acts of the apostolic council, 
but that the women were not included in 
Luke’s statement, **the whole church.” 

Dr. Wise holds that the exclusion of 


women from the government of the church | 


is “in harmony with the act of God in | there can be neither bond nor free, there 


creating Eve to be the ‘helpmeet’ of Adam. 
Equal in nature, in value, and in dignity to 
the man, Eve was yet officially subordinate 
to him. He was the principal to whom 
Eve was the divinely appointed helper.” 
The only Scripture quoted for this affir- 
mation that God originally subordinated 
woman to man is the phrase, ‘I will make 
him a help meet for him.” This exegesis 
is based upon our — yoy of 
the word “help” and “hired help” to sub- 
ordinates. The Hebrew noun here applied 
to woman is used nineteen times in the 
Bible. In fourteen cases it is applied to 
God or used in connection with Him, as 
‘*The Lord is our help.” A noun which in 
the Bible is not once used to designate a 
subordinate, but is applied fourteen times 
to God and twice to woman, is hardly a 
sufficient Scriptural basis for the affirma- 
tion of the divine subordination of woman. 

It is true that after the fall andin conse- 
quence of-sin woman was subjected to 
man, as narrated in Genesis 3:16. But 
Christ came to remove from us the conse- 
quences of the fall; and we no more fight 
against God in attempting to alleviate the 
penalty which fell upon woman than in 
tilling the earth and causing it to bring 
forth fruits and flowers instead of ‘‘thorns 
and thisties.” 

The original relation of the sexes is 
found in the first chapter of Genesis from 
the twenty-sixth to the twenty-eighth 
verses: ‘*And God said, let us make man 
in our image, after our likeness: and let 
them have dominion,” etc. Here the do- 
minion is committed not to man alone, but 
to man and woman together,—‘‘and let 


| them have dominion.” The twenty-eighth 


verse leaves not the slightest room for 
doubt that woman is included with man in 
the command given and the dominion con- 
ferred: ‘‘And God said unto them, be 
fruitful and multiply. . . and have domin- 
ion,” etc. 

Dr. Wise cites Paul’s name as the New 
Testament authority for the subjection of 
woman. He thinks that Paul bases the 
obedience of the wife to her husband on 
the ground of sex, while we think that 
Paul bases the husband’s authority, not 
upon the ground of sex at all, but wholly 
upon the ground of service. In Phil. 2 :5-10 
Paul distinctly asserts the principle upon 
which Christ came to the dominion of the 
world. “Have this mindin you which was 
also in Christ Jesus: who, being in the 
form of God, counted it not a prize to be 
on an equality with God, but emptied him- 
self, ene Fy form of a servant, being 
made in likeness of man; and be 
found in fashion as a man, he humb) 
himself, becoming obedient even unto 
death, yea, the death of the cross. Where- 
fore also God highly exalted him,” etc. 


| 
| 





| the earth; the fact that 


The Bible here directly declares that 
"s exaltation to the of the 


Christ makes service to be the sole ground 
of our exaltation before God, without the 
slightest reference to sex, and speaks of 
himself as obeying this principle: “But 
Jesus called them unto him, and said, Ye 
know that the rulers of the Gentiles lord it 
over them; and their great ones exercise 
authority over them. Not so shall it be 
among you: but whosoever shall become 
great among you shall be your minister; 
and whosoever would be first among you 
shall be your servant; even as the Son of 
man came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many.” Matt. 20:25—28. Paul 
shows that so far from proclaiming the 
rulership of the husband over the wife as 
a divine prerogative, he had in mind this 
very principle of rulership by service. 
**Husbands, love pow wives, even as Christ 
also loved the Church, and gave himself 
up for it.” Eph. 5:25. We heartily ac- 
cept Paul’s own exposition of these diffi- 
cult passages, and urge husbands to win 
all the dominion they possibly can by this 
Christian principle of servicé to their wives. 
We think most Christian homes are now 
conducted upon Paul’s principle, or rather 
Christ’s principle, that authority springs 
from service; and not upon the old inter- 
pretation of Paul that authority inheres in 
sex. In those departments in which the 
husband serves the family, he may consult 
others, but the right of decision rests with 
him. In those departments in which the 
wife serves the family, she often advises 
with the other members of the household, 
but the decision is conceded to her. While 
the parents protect and support the chil- 
dren, they justly direct the children’s lives. 
As the parents become aged and depend- 
ent the children still revere them for past 
services, and wisely consult them. But 
the right of decision is now voluntarily 
conceded by parents to the children, be- 
cause the circumstances which gave rise to 
that right are now reversed, and the re- 
sponsibility for the support of the family 
is now shifted from the parents to their 
children. This seems to us to be the Chris- 
tian theory of authority as over against the 
old view that authority inheres in sex. 
The fact that God committed to man 
and woman together the joint dominion of 
eborah and Hul- 


| dah were prophetesses in the Old ‘Testa- 








ment and that God fulfilled their prophe- 
cies by special providences; the fact that 
the words of Mary and Elizabeth are re- 
corded among the choicest portions of the 
New ‘Testament; the fact that Anna is 
mentioned in Luke by her official title 
‘*prophetess ;” the fact that Christ gave to 
Mary the first message of the resurrection 
and that woman first published the tidings 
of a risen Saviour as recorded in Luke 24: 9; 
the fact that the Holy Spirit was poured 
out upon women as well as men on the 
day of Pentecost; that one of the original 
deacons had four daughters, ‘‘virgins 
which did prophesy ;” the fact that Paul 
saluted Phoebe as a “‘deaconess of the 
church at Cenchrea”’ and commended her 
to the church of Rome; the fact that 
“aged women’”’ or female presbyters and 
‘*widows” are recognized as an official 
class in Paul’s letters to Timothy and 
Titus; the fact that Christ sums up the 
Gospel in the Golden Rule, and Paul ap- 
plies the Golden Rule in the declaration, 
‘There can be neither Jew nor Greek, 


can be no male and female; for ye are all 
one in Christ Jesus”—such passages indi- 
cate that new light may yet break out of 
the Word of God upon this subject. We 
are sure that the passages of the Bible 
bearing upon the relation of the sexes will 
7 repay a fresh study and will possi- 
bly demand a broader interpretation upon 
our part. Let us remember that the same 
interpretation which makes Paul teach 
that authority inheres in sex made Paul 
also teach the divine right of slavery and 
of kings. In Titus Paul uses the same 
word to denote the subjection of slaves, 
of women and of citizens to those in 
authority over them. He tells Titus to 
teach the doctrine of women “being in 
subjection to their own husbands,” 2: 5; 
of slaves ‘‘being in subjection to their own 
masters,” 2:9; and of citizens “being in 
subjection to rulers,” 3:1. Our fa- 
thers were at least consistent in holding, 
during seventeen hundred years of the 
church’s life, that the Bible taught the 
divine right of husbands, of slaveholders 
and of kings. A broader and more spirit- 
ual interpretation of Paul has convinced 
the present generation that he did not 
teach the divine right of slavery or of 
kings. But can we. consistently abandon 
the old view of Paul's teaching in regard 
to the two latter doctrines and then main- 
tain it in regard to the first, when all three 
doctrines are taught, if taught at all, in 
consecutive passages and in identical lan- 
guage? 

We have thus dwelt upon the Scriptural 
argument because we have felt that our 
people are anxious to act only in harmony 
with God’s will. Let us remember, how- 
ever, that almost every distinctive position 
the Methodist Church ever took was re- 
sisted by the conservative members of 
other churches, and even of our own, as in 
violation of the Scriptures. The ordina- 
tion of our ministers by Mr. Wesley, the 
establishment of the local ministry, the 
doctrines of free will, of the new birth, of 
the witness of the mae of Christian per- 
fection, the permission of women to speak 
in the prayer and class meetings, the dec- 
larations of our conferences against slav- 
ery, the admission of partial lay delega- 
tion in our General Conference—all these 
reforms were stoutly resisted both inside 
and outside our church as unscriptural. 
The sanctified common-sense of Meth- 
odists has enabled them to p the prin- 
ciples of the Bible more fully than the 
learned conservatism of other churches, 
as other churches now admit by followin 
where we led the way. May that sancti- 
fied common-sense not fail us in this de- 
cision! 

Again it is objected that the admission 
of our sisters to seats beside their brothers 








in the Genera] Conference is 


argument proves too much. Had this 
gument pes in the earlier decisions 
of our church we should have had no lay 
representation or even pastoral represen. 
tation In our General Conference. Dry 
Van Hefele’s “Histo ‘ 
cils” shows that 
first council of Jerusalem until the close 
of the Reformation neither laity nor 
tors were represented in the councils of 
the Catholic Church. The councils of 
Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, Chalcedon 
etc., were composed entirely of bishops. 
Secular princes and noblemen indeed q 
age n the fourth Lateran Coyncil, 

ut they appeared not as the representa. 
tives of the laity, but of the principalities 
of this world. Besides, the hierarchical] 
tendency continued to grow until secular 
princes were exclu from the great 
church councils, and only bishops and 
higher ecclesiastics were admitted to 
them. This tendency culminated in the 
Vatican Council of 1870, declaring that 
even bishops, united in a council, have no 
authority as against the Pope alone, but 
that his decrees are of themselves final, 
This is a pure ecclesiastical despotism. 

Methodism, upon the other hand, profit- 
ing by the example of other Protestant 
churches, allow P ne as such to be 
represented in the General Conference at 
the beginning of her history. This, how- 
ever, was Only one step toward allowin 
the persons who bore the burdens an 
made the sacrifices for the church a voice 
in its management. The tendency toward 
representative government among us led 
to an itation for lay representation, 
along with pastoral representation, in 
the early years of our history. The re- 
fusal upon the part of ministers to grant 
the laity a voice in the government of our 
church was one cause of our loss of the 
Methodist Protestant Church and of the 
Wesleyan Church. But justice and the in- 
fluence of our ablest laymen at last pre- 
vailed and lay representation was granted 
in 1872. 

maneey it is not to the discredit of Meth- 
odism that our course in regard to the rep- 
resentation of our people in our highest 
ecclesiastical councils should be exactly 
opposite to that of the Roman Catholic 
Church! Despite the fact that from the 
council at Jerusalem to the close of the 
Reformation we have no precedent in 
church history for our conduct, yet it is 
impossible to convince Methodists that 
they have been advancing in the wrong 
direction, and to lead them to revoke the 
principle of lay representation. The his- 
torical argument is, indeed, against us 
until we get back to principles of the New 
Testament and the | age of the apos- 
tles. But it is one of the distinctive feat- 
ures of Methodism that she passes over 
the history of the Roman Catholic Church 
and goes back to the Bible for her inspira- 
tion and her precedents. 

‘Notice how modest is the proposal now 
before the church. It is not a declaration 
that women must be elected to the General 
Conference. It is simply a proposal that 
lay electoral conferences be permitted to 
act as in their godly judgment seems best. 
Bishop Simpson has wisely said that the 
government of the Christian church rests 
not with the a alone, or with the 
laity alone, but with proper representa- 
tives of the two. Shall we violate this 
principle by denying all eligibility to the 
——_ Conference to two-thirds of our 
ality 
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A SUGGESTION. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

I have read with deep interest the excel- 
lent articles in your columns in reference 
to the ‘tage of consent,” and I honor the 
men and women who have labored cour- 
ageously to change the iniquitous laws in 
relation to this subject. That any body 
of legislators in any State could fix the 
age at seven, nine or ten years, shows 
how greatly the feminine element has 
been needed in law-making. It seems to 
me that the “age of consent” should be 
the same as the legal age of marriage. To 
insist that it should be eighteen or twenty- 
one, when girls and boys are allowed to 
contract legal marriage at thirteen, four- 
teen and fifteen, seems inconsistent. 

GRANITE STATE 





[The law everywhere refuses to grant 4 
license for the marriage of a girl under 
eighteen or twenty-one (according to the 
State) unless the person applying for the 
license makes oath that the father of the 
bride has given his consent. The idea is 
not that a girl may not be physically ma- 
ture enough for marriage before eighteen, 
but that she is not mentally mature 
enough to judge whether a particular 
match is wise. As it can never be wise 
for her to allow herself to be seduced, the 
argument is that the “age of consent” 
should be the age at which she can inde- 
pendently contract a legal marriage. As 
the law now stands, the man who marries 
the minor daughter of another without his 
consent can be punished, but the man 
who seduces her generally escapes. — 
Eps. WOMAN’S JOURNAL. ] 
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REMONSTRANTS IN KANSAS. 
Fort Scott, KAN. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In your paper of June 15 a correspond- 
ent states that she believes Maine and 
Massachusetts are the only States where 
women have petitioned against the bal- 
lot being granted them. I regret to say 
that Kansas also has had one remonstrant 
petition, and but one, to the best of my 
knowledge. This was sent from Indepen- 
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dence, in February, 1887, and, as I re- 
marked in & newspaper article soon after, 
while ‘professing to speak for ‘the women 
of our State,’ was signed by just 19 of 
them—exactly 200 less than registered in 
that same town.” : 

I have only now been able to ascertain 
the number of women who voted in Fort 
Scott at the last city election. It is 1,097, 
out of a registration of 1,250, and shows 
an increase of 375 over the women’s vote 
of the year before, which, in its turn, was 
larger than that cast the first year. This 
increase is partly to be attributed to the 

wth of our city, but chiefly to the 
growth of interest in equal suffrage. 
GENEVIEVE LEL HAWLEY, 
Cor. Sec’y Fort Scott E. 8. 8. 


[There have been remonstrant petitions 
in Iowa and New York in past years, but 


they were always much less numerously 


signed than the suffrage petitions.—Ep1- 
TORS WOMAN’S JOURNAL. | 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
MY Doe's DOG. 


If you were to meet my big dog Tom 
by night, as he paced to and fro about the 
house, keeping guard over the sleeping 
family, you would perhaps be alarmed. 
His head is enormous, and his expression 
is fierce. His eyes are red, his large 
mouth is usually half open, showing his 
long, stout teeth; his coat is rough and 
shaggy; his tail is formidable, and his 
footsteps leave in the dust in summer or 
the snow in winter marks as big as the 
palm of a man’s hand. 

And yet he is a most peaceable animal. 
The children ride him bareback; and 
babies clinch their pretty fists in his hair, 
and hang on to his tail, and pull his ears, 
and he bears it with unfailing amiability. 





companion or a friend, because that im- 
plies equality, but a servant. Tom is the 
master; the yellow dog is the humble, de- 
yoted attendant. When fvod is brought, 
Tom eats first. Then he says ‘‘Waw!” in 
a tone of gruff but kindly command, and 
the other comes up and takes what is left. 
If the new arrival does anything foolish, 


such as barking at the heels of a friend of | 


the family, Tom growls ina way that soon 
brings him repentant to the kennel. It is 
useless for me or for any one else to try to 
call the whelp. He will not answer to any 
human voice, nor will he lie down when he 
is told todo so. He is simply indifferent. 


‘“What does that person want?” we can | 


imagine him saying. ‘What right has he 
to give me orders? Iam not his dog!” 

So I have not even given him a name. 
It would,be utterly useless. I may coax, 
and whistle, and snap my fingers—he will 
not obey. But if, on starting for a walk, 


I have a fancy for canine companionship, 


| I call—— 


| 


Moreover, if you come suddenly upon | 
him as he lies in the path, and by accident | 


tread upon his tail, he will, perhaps, make 
a dignified protest, but he will bear no 
malice. There is one thing, however, that 
Tom will not permit—any sort of inter- 
ference with his dog. What! Tom’s dog? 
Yes; he has had a dog for two years. I 
will tell you how it happened. 

One day, as I sat on the veranda, I saw 
Tom come to the usual place for his din- 
ner. The cook had put outa big dish of 
meat and potato for him, which he speed- 
ily devoured, and then he turned to a gen- 
erous heap of chicken bones, which seemed 
to serve him as a side dish, or, possibly, 
as dessert. Just at that moment a doleful- 





looking object crawled out from under the | 


hedge. It was a wretched little animal, 
yellow in color, its hide bare in spots, 
long-nosed, gaunt, its ribs showing like 
the hoops on a powder keg, and bedaubed 
with dirt. There it crouched, with its tail 
between its legs, its muzzle thrust for- 
ward, its ears drooping, sniffing the aroma 
of the feast—the very picture of a half- 
starved, ill-used, friendless canine. It 
was, indeed, one of the most wretched of 
all living beings, a dog without a master, 
a dog that gets kicks instead of caresses, a 
dog that is never fed, a dog that wanders 
from place to place, sleeping under barns 
or warming himself under haystacks; a 
poor, despondent, suffering animal that 
ought to arouse the pity of every kind 
heart. 

Well, this little wretch was attracted by 
Tom’s dinner, and I watched to see what 
he would do. He looked at the bones and 
then at Tom with supplicating eyes. He 
crept slowly towards the spot, and then 
slunk back, whining and trembling. He 
was so hungry; and yet what would be- 
come of him if that great, fierce beast were 
to become angry and turn upon him? 
One stroke from Tom’s big paw would 
end his misery forever. 

But nothing of the sort. Tom showed 
no signs of wrath. On the contrary,.he 
looked at the new comer with an indul- 
gent air, as if he was saying, ‘*Poor chap, 


he must be very hungry!” The yellow | 


dog felt encouraged, and drew a little 


hearer, goaded by hunger, held back by | 


fear. He arose, crept along a few steps, 
then crouched down again. Tom became 
More and more friendly. He looked at 
the stranger, then at the bones; then he 


moved away a yard or so, in order that | 


his immediate presence might not be a 
source of alarm. 

The yellow dog took the hint, and 
Sprang upon the heap of bones. There 
was a crunching sound, a few gulps, and 
the bones had disappeared. Tom’s dessert 
was the stranger’s chief dish. When he 
had eaten the whole and licked his chops, 
he began to be conscious of a sensation of 
gratitude. There is no gratitude equal to 
that ofa full stomach. He walked toward 
Tom, his tail, and finally paced 
slowly clear around his benefactor, watch- 
ing him with eyes which seemed to say, 
“Are you willing I should stay with you?” 
Then he lay down in the sun near the 

doorstep, put his head on his fore 
Paws, and went to sleep. 
_ From that day my dog had a dog; not a 








“Tom?” 

Tom hastens to my side, his great paws 
going ‘‘flop, flop,” ike an elephant’s tread. 

“Call your dog.” 

“Waw!” 

The yellow dog is on the spot in the 
twinkling of gn eye, and we start—Tom at 
my heels, the yellow dog pattering along 
in Tom’s track. Then, if we go down the 
road, and, as sometimes happens, the boys 
think the end of the procession is fair 
game, and begin to shout ‘Sick °em!” and 
fling stones, you should see Tom. Slowly 
he turns about, like a big seventy-four get- 
ting ready for action, opens his mouth, 
and utters a low growl: ‘Let my dog 
alone !”’ 

One warning is enough. The boys tum- 
ble over one unother in their anxiety to 
getaway. ‘Then Tom shakes himself, and 
the procession moves on as before. It is 


generally understood now throughout the | 


neighborhood that it is not safe to meddle 
with Tom’s dog.—Boston Beacon. 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mission- 
ary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy 
for the ey and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty 
to make it known to his suffering fellows. Ac- 
tuated by this motive and a desire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge, to all 
who desire it, this recipe, in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 749 Power’s 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty, 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure ip a 
= peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to al 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

uze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 

nshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 


able garments. 
ies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 


sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLAS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. SIPRPooG, 


5 Hamilton Place. 





} 
ORSETS 


Over 14 Millions Sold 
in this Country Alone. 
The Best Fi ting and 
Best caring orset 
ade. 







EVERYWHERE. 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 





Assorted Colors, 40 cents oz. Waste Sewing Silk 

black or assorted colors, 15 cents per oz. Illustrated 

Pamphlet with rules for knitting, embroidery, etc., 
mailed to any address by the manufacturer of 


fee sabia arabe Sogo! Suk. Ae. 
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| KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. 











Largest Assortment 





H. L. HASTINGS, 235" BOSTON, MASS. 


of Bibles in America. 





LOWEST 
PRICES! 


BIBLE HELPS 


GENERAL 





LITERATURE. 








CATALOGUES 
FREE! 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES, 
S. S, Carbs, 
Etc. 

















For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


~ with or without the 


HE C 


ane) 


bi iin i 
= , 


Style 600, Ladies’ 
‘ 601 “ 


“ 611, 





PATENTED. 


and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled 

| MeRAaTeit yh that of a corset front, so that a corset and a 

~ Jy ’ wow within a waist. In the 
i 11 |) oF. ML Infants, particular attention to the physical pro} 
Vee ’ the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the | 

large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 


621, Children’s—without Bones...-......+++++ ceoce 
© 631, Infants’ ~ % 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


nes, which, owing to the constru 


pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 
T T represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, pened 
8 
rfect bust support is provided | 
en and | 
rtions and requirements of | 


piece 


Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Chil 


PRICES. 
Whole Back, without Bones..........++++++++$1.75 
bed “ Bone Front only.....++++es+e+++ 2.00 
Laced Back, Boned Front and Back........++ 2.25 


603, 
“« 610, Misses’ Whole Back — Bones..... cocccccccccce Bene 
2 


bd ad PPITTITITIT TTT tte 
75 


eeeeee sevcsecccccccessess 00 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 

For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 

Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 

Waiste sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


a&@ One good Agent wanted for every City and 
GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 


Sere — oe 
LATEST AOHIEVE- mica GUFES 
MENT IN jan <ld 
iw AND 
CELLULOID -) ROSOMS 
p_|}_— , 
COLL ARS UNIQUE GEO. OLEMENT 
’ & 00. 
The Celluloid Company confidently assert that they have attained the highest improv ement in their Water- | 


roof Collars, Cuffs and Bosoms, which has ever been reached in this line of waterproof goods, 
ned their latest improvements, and tested them by every means at our command, 
ady to give them our heartiest endorsement. They are pliable, most 
yoy! than any waterproof imitation. Some 

mpression that celluloid is an explosive 
it will 
We 


have never been excelled, and we are re 


durable of any goods on the market, and resemble linen more 
strangers who have little acquaintance with these goods 
This is an entirely erroneous idea. We can hold celluloid upon the hottest argand burner, an 
melt, but never ignite. The linen interlining makes it much stronger than any other goods in this line. 


material, 


shall be glad to have ony and all of our former patrons 
A full assortment o 





Celluloid Collar Buttons at 5 cents each by mail, post-paid; and Cu 


own in the United States. Address 
Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


s are under the 


try these goods and write us their opinion of the same. 


to $1.00 per pair, by mail. These Buttons are durable and never tarnish the Collars and Cuffs. 


Gents’ CONMATB.... 0000 cccccccsssccssess ZO cents. 






uffs..... 
Ladies’ Collars ° 
. Yuffs ... cee 
Small Bosoms ........++s.eeeeeeeeeees 5O 
TRADE Be sure this trade 


F LLU nl 0 the genuine celluloi 
LOID 
Pe name. y 


Remit by Posta 





6 for $1.30. %2.25 per dozen. 
6 4.7 - - 


THIS WAIST isa ‘ect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
on of the bone | 


We have exam- 
We are convinced that they 


Buttons from 25 cts. 


for 2.75. 5 
pe 6for  .85. 1.50 “ ¢ 
ys 6 for 1.70. 3.00 “ nid 
“ Large Bosoms............. 75 cents, 
mark appears on all the goods you purchase, to insure 
d goods. 


1 Order, Check, or Stamps. Address 


GEO. CLEMENT & CO., 


33 East 22d Street, New York City. 


KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or “‘caked.” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where shape 
and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 

We Manufacture Expressly : 
Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and | 


KNITTED CARPET LINING. The only 


scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furnitur 


KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 

and elastic. 

KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
iated. | 


apprecia 


e when the carpet is swept. 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, PILLOWS, AND BOLSTERS. 0f spongy soft- 


ness. The filling isin one whole block or piece; always in order, and no part can become displaced or 


bunchy. 


KNITTED FILLED CHURCH 


est in 


reservers, and are to b 
are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to 


Have been tested four years; protects the plus 


ND FILLIN 


e world. Remain elastic and keep their shape. 


KNITTED, FILLED WATER-PROOF, MATTRES 


ES AND BOAT CUSHIONS 
epende n an emergency. The mattresses als 


be soiled. 


better than curled hair. 


KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 


KNITTED FIL 


always receive 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 


ING FOR STUFFING 
the hi 


out mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on top | 


thereby making a level bed and increasing its s 
CUT THIS OUT 


For hospital and domestic purposes. 
These, and all of our goods have | Parkman. 


FURNITURE 


ghest commendation from all who have used them. 


oftness. 


FOR REFERENCE. 





FACTORY AT CANTON, MASS. 


The Neal Baby’s 


Is the invention of a trained nurrse and has 
given great satisfaction to all who have used 
it. It is made of Pure Rubber, on Strong 
Drilling Cloth, made especially for the pur- 
pose, and folded over a pretty frame made 
of Bamboo, Cherry or Ebonized Wood, of 
Camp Chair pe which can be made 
larger as the child grows older. Attached 
to the bottom of the Bath is a Hard Rubber 
Faucet, for the water outlet. Connected at 
one end are Pockets of rubber, gathered on 
and neatly trimmed with ribbon—pink and 
blue—for the reception of numerous little 
sundries attending the baby’s toilet. The 
other end is furnished with a Clothes or 
Towel Bracket. The Bath, when closed, can 
used as a Valise in travelling, it having 
facilities for packing clothing and numerous 
little articles necessary for the infant’s com- 
fort. By placing‘ board over the frame, it 
can be usea as a bed-side table, to hold a 
tray, flowers, books, etc. When folded up, 
the Bath is about four inches thick and thirty- 
six inches long, and can be carried in an or- 
dinury travelling trunk. It is pretty, practi- 
cal, useful and convenient; which mothers 
will thoroughly appreciate—giving them an 
opportunity to f= «a the sweet and delight- 
ful pleasure of bathing their own babies, 
which should be less intrusted to inexperienced hand 
8S. C. NEAL, 19 Clinton Place or 27 


Folding Bath Tub 





8. Send for Circulars and prices to 
North Washington Square, New York City. 











> LUNC 
LADIES NCH 
or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents lb.; very 
rich Ice , 50 cents qt. W receptions 
Pereas Gelsere: “Wins Hocus sad picks, elegant 
competen’ rs. e linens and glass, 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 
Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


For the Relief and Cure of 


KEN IGS fr core, Bice, 
VER iS ae too es 
sugar pellets. 

BROWN & CO.’S iain at re. 
WINE OF COCA S2®vz Toxt0 sna 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


Hable BRAIN 





T. D. COOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 


The best and most re- 
| 405 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston. 


. 
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KNITTED FILLING FOR HORSE AND STEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 





FOR CARRIACE CUSHIONS. | 





In all sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven wire | 





| 
| 


| tinues five months. 
—— | For further information address 








| 
| 





MEDICAL, REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 


658 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 


Pemsylvania College of Dental Surgery, 
Cor. of 12th and Filbert Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens Oct. ist, 1889, and con- 
omen students admitted 


C. N. PEIRCE, D.D.8., DEAN. 


ESTHER A. TAYLOR. 








Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac- 
tical Laboratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
generally admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., DEAN. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


2 Park Square. 

Chronic diseases a specialty. Also a thoroughly edu- 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously applied. is 
one of the best remedial agencies for many chronic 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in par praction very 





successfully for many years. Ladies’ Abdominal Sup- 
posters apd Elastic Bands made to order. Office hours, 
ro 


m 9 to 4, daily, except Thursdays. Also.evenings 
reserved for outside practice. Take elevator: . 





COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactics 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures...... eovcece coves B 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 
tion and in advance........sss+++ secesesees 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ....++sse++e++ cose =. 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
Graduation Fee.......seeseees sescecccssess 80,00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 1st; ending May, 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., DEAN, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Forty Leaflets are now ready, and for sale 
at cost at office of Woman’s JournaL, No. 3 
Park Street, Boston. Send in your orders. 
More suffragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other in- 





| strumentality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 


| 
| 


James Freeman 


sent by mail for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

Tue Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 
ee Rights Fables, by Lilian Devereux 

ake. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis 


Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 


Ward Beecher. 


Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy Stone. 
Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 
Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred. 


of one kind, at Woman’s JournaL Office, or 15 
cents for the same, post-paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


Appeal to Massachusetts Women. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 


the Hon. Joan D. Long. 


The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 


Livermore. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 


ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 


by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George William 


Curtis. 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 


Wm. I. Bowditch. 


How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 


I. Bowditch. 


Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
, Reasons fer and against, by 
larke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 


Judge Ad- 


Clarke. 


Woman Sa 


Rev. C. C. Harrah. 


The Women’s Vote in Kansas, b 


ams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society. 


Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William I. 


Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 


of one kind, at Woman’s JovuRNnat Office, No. 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents for the 
same, postpaid, by mail. 


We prefer not to break packages of one hun- 


dred, but will, if requested, send assorted hun- 
dreds, containing not less than ten of one kind, 
for double price. 
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SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Last October a few men and women (in 
all about twenty) assembled in the Chris- 
tian Church, and organized a Woman's 
Suffrage Club with nine members. Since 
that time we have met once in a while and 
talked over matters. We have studied and 
planned how to work, but I am sorry to 
say such a pressure has been brought 
against us that we have just existed. But 
we live, and feel as if we were gaining 
strength to rise up over all barriers placed 
in our way by designing men and women. 
I dislike to say women, but they are igno- 
rant, and, poor things, many of them have 
all the rights they want, so they say; and 
who is to blame for the blind, unhealthful 
way in which they live but the men? They 
Lave actually kept them in subjugation so 
long that they think it right for the men 
to think for them; so we can only be sorry, 
and not angry with them. But suffrage in 
San Antonio lives, and all the venom, hate, 
and spiteful sayings that men can pour 
upon it, will not hurt it, for God’s eternal 


principles of justice must win in the end, | 


and His promises will be fulfilled, whether 
men want them to be so or not. We have 
read the WoOMAN’s JOURNAL from week to 
week, and then given it out from one home 
to another, and have distributed suffrage 
literature that has been sent from time to 
time from your office ; and all these things 
have been educating us, and opening the 





way, I trust, for a brilliant time here, | 


probably this falland winter. Iwas made 
State superintendent of this work at our 
W. C. T. U. convention in Denison, which 
makes the second time I have accepted the 
position, simply from the fact no one else 
wanted it or would have it. In a very 
humble way I have done all that could be 
done, since the work was new to me, and 
I had to study and prepare myself, before 
I could be much of a superintendent over 


this work. I feel, though, that I am im- | 
proving, and am now about one-third | 


equipped. 

I have organized two Equal Rights As- 
sociations, and made two little speeches. 
I told the people at San Morcos and at 
Denison that I did not see, for my life, 
why women could not vote as wellas men; 
that we were citizens as much as they 
were ; were persons, were people, were hu- 
man souls; that we felt we were responsi- 
ble human beings, and had a right to say 
what we wanted and did not want, and 
what should and should not be done with 
our homes and children. Some were 
pleased with what I said; others thought 
I was “‘out of my sphere.” Miss Frances 
Willard was there at Denison, and heard 
me, and she approved of what I said. 

We are now in communication with Rev. 
Anna Shaw, and our State president, Mrs. 
Atcheson, of Denison, as to how we shall 
organize and push this work in future. 
Miss Willard and Rev. Anna Shaw both 
advise us to make our organization a Texas 
State Association, and form others auxil- 
iary to it. We must go forward, and pre- 
sent a solid front as soon as possible. 

I love the WOMAN’S JOURNAL more than 
I can tell. It is always full of the very 
things I want to know about, and it is 
the same to me as a teacher to a pupil. 

ELIZABETH A. Fry. 
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RHODE ISLAND LEAGUES. 


VALLEY FALis.—League No. 12, organ- 
ized Sept. 21, sends through its secretary 
the following interesting report: 

In the forty weeks since organization, 
thirty-eight meetings have been held. 
One was postponed because it would come 
on Christmas eve; the other, to accept an 
invitation to meet with the Pawtucket 
League. Five public meetings have been 
held, addressed by Lawyer Amasa M. 
Eaton, Mr. Sidney E. Rider, H. B. Black- 
well, Esq., Mrs. E. B. Chace and Mrs. 
Laura M. Johns. Hon. Geo. L. Clarke, 
Mrs. Rhoda O. Peckham, Mr. Moncure D. 
Conway, Mr. Edward Clifford, of London, 
and Miss Frances Lord have also addressed 
us through the winter, at which times the 
Pawtucket League has been invited. The 
rest of our time has been devoted to the 
study of Mowry’s ‘‘Civil Government,” 
and we feel that a very profitable winter 
has been spent. Adjourned till next Sep- 
tember. FRANCES HOSMER, Sec’y. 

ANTHONY. — A meeting of the League 
was held June 4, of which no regular re- 
port has been sent. Mowry’s studies in 
Civil Government have been followed very 
closely, and now the members have come 
to the United States Constitution, and 
have not decided whether to take up their 
own State Constitution first or not. Their 
annual meeting will occur this month, 
when probably a decision will be arrived 
at. 

LONSDALE.—A public meeting was held 
in the Baptist Church at Lonsdale, 
June 21, when Mrs. E. J. Smith addressed 
the friends on ‘“‘Human Rights.””» When 
she had concluded, the presiding officer 
rose and said, ‘““This is the first woman’s 
rights meeting I have ever attended, and I 
believe in human rights as emphasized by 
our sister.” I tried to form a League, but 
the subject was too new to nearly all pres- 








ent. One woman gave me her name, and 
said she had wanted to vote for twenty- 
tive years. We were invited to come 
again in the fall, after they had thought it 
over a little. LoulIsE M. TYLER, 
State Organizer. 
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Editors Woman's Journal : Conan, Mt. 

Rey. Mr. Lemkan’s arguments, oppos- 
ing the admission of women as delegates 
to the General Conference, are about as 
conclusive as the other adverse arguments 
on this subject. Mr. Lemkan says: 

*‘All orders concerning preaching and 
church government were issued to men 
and not to women. ‘In 1 Tim. 3:2, we read: 
‘A bishop then must be blameless, a hus- 
band of one wife ;’ not that a bishop shall 
be the wife of one husband.” 

Objectors to feminine liberty have never 
set a jewel-value upon consistency; but 
if Mr. Lemkan makes any claim to this 
most rare excellence, he will find himself 
allowing women privileges of which they 
will hardly care to avail themselves. In 
the Tenth Commandment we read: ‘*“Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbor's house, thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife,” etc. ; 
not ‘Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s 
husband.” This commandment being 
‘issued to men and not to women,” Mr. 
Lemkan ought to hold that women have a 
right to indulge in the sin of covetousness. 

If women, studying the Tenth Command- 
ment with a Lemkan eye, should discover 
their implied right to pine for the belong- 
ings of others, and should accordingly pos- 
sess themselves of the houses, men-ser- 
vants, maid-servants, cattle, etc., of their 
neighbors, Mr. Lemkan, doubtless, would 
not be slow to exhibit becoming horror, 
although such a course on their part would, 
according to his own logic, be perfectly 
**Scriptural.” 

There is another thing Mr. Lemkan 
ought to do: he ought to employ himself 
in convincing the Conference how very 
wrong it is for women to go out as mis- 
sionaries; for Paul says (1 Tim. 2: 12): 
“T suffer not a woman to teach.” Never- 
theless, we learn from Acts 18 : 24—26 that 
when Apollos, “tan eloquent man and 
mighty in the Scriptures,” began to preach 
boldly, a certain two “‘took him unto them 
and expounded unto him the way of God 
more perfectly; and one of these ex- 
pounders was a woman. 

In Matthew 12:50 the Saviour says, 
‘“Whosoever shall do the will of my Father 
which is in heaven, the same is my broth- 
er, and sister, and mother,” thereby ex- 
pressly eliminating sex from his kingdom. 
But these words of the Son of God, along 
with the Golden Rule, are set aside by a 
host who cry, “I am of Paul.” The Paul- 
ists being in a majority, it is inexplicable 
that this innovation—this allowing women 
to **teach’”—should have so long escaped 
the vigilance of the gnat-straining throng. 
However, it is not too late to rebuke such 
unwomanly aggression. The Conference 
could recall all its women who are out la- 
boring as missionaries. And if in future 
any woman, seeing ‘‘the harvest plenteous, 
but the laborers few,”’ should find it in her 
heart to become a laborer in the field from 
which the Lord of the harvest has not ex- 
cluded her, the Paulist hirelings should 
bestir themselves upon the first appearance 
of such “symptoms of dangerous disease,” 
and, instead of bidding her God-speed, as 
heretofore, should answer ‘‘No, a thousand 
times no.” 

These Christians who are “of Paul” 
preach in their own language to intelli- 
gent, enlightened audiences, and receive, 
many of them, salaries reaching into the 
thousands, besides frequent toothsome in- 
cidentals. Singular to say, they are well 
content that two-thirds of the missionary 
work should be done by women (accord- 
ing to a recent statement bya foreign mis- 
sion board). Although Paul ‘“‘suffers not 
a woman to teach,” she may, with their 
hearty approval, acquire a foreign tongue, 
and enjoy the sweet privilege of teaching 
the heathen Chinee, the North American 
Indian, or the Hindoo, for which services 
she receives neither salary nor chickens. 

H. Aucusta HOWARD. 
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CELEBRATIO 





IN SACO, ME. 


Saco, ME. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

I am sure you will be glad to hear of the 
pleasant festival held in Saco on June 26, 
to celebrate the first anniversary of the 
organization of the Saco and Biddeford 
Woman Suffrage Club. It was a charm- 
ing pirthday party, as everybody declared, 
even those of our guests who were not 
ardent suffragists. 

The Unitarian vestry: opened its hospi- 
table doors to us. The tables were beau- 
tifally decorated with flowers. and at half 
past seven over fifty persons sat down toa 
bountiful supper. Even the most luke- 
warm and uncertain advocate of equal 
political opportunities faltered not in 
practically enforcing the doctrine of equal 
rights in this department of labor. The 





supper over, we listened to an interesting 
paper from our president, Mrs. Katherine 
Hill, also to one from Miss Martha Fair- 
field. Mrs. Gannett, of Malden, was our 
honored guest. She read an original poem 
and paper. These were followed by short 
speeches from different ladies and gentle- 
men. The one strong, unwavering word 
from the gentlemen, which made us feel it 
was always expedient to do right, came 
from the lips of our friend, Mr. John Deer- 
ing. Social conversation on the high 
plane of equal political duties and respon- 
sibilities helped to educate and develop a 
clearer sense of woman’s true and rightful 
place in the State as well as in the family. 

Among our great gains for the year, we 
must record the fact that our representa- 
tive, Mr. Oliver Clarke, had the courage 
to cast his vote for municipal suffrage for 
women in the Legislature last winter; 
also the fact that the Biddeford Times and 
the Standard have promised to give usa 
woman’s column at least once a week. So 
you see we have a great deal to be thank- 
ful for down in this corner of the Pine 
Tree State. If every town in the State 
would organize a society, as the women 
have done here, the next Legislature 
would not refuse to be just to the women 
of the State. 

As in parting we sang ‘America’ and 
“Auld Lang Syne” together, we all felt 
much cheered and encouraged by the 
progress made in one year, and more than 
glad that we had had such a delightful 
birthday party. FRANCES E. PAINE. 
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EDITORS FOR EQUAL RIGHTS. 


Mr. Morris, N. Y. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In a late issue of your paper, you speak 
of the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle as 
opposed to woman suffrage. Let me cor- 
rect this statement, and tell you that for 
years this paper has been an advocate of 
our cause. When bills bearing on this sub- 
ject are before our Legislature, that jour- 
nal from time to time has vigorous edito- 
rials in our favor. It is ably edited by Hon. 
Charles Fitch, one of the regents of the 
University of the State of New York. It 
is Republican in its politics, and wields a 
wide influence in the western part of our 
State. 

In my own city we are greatly aided by 
the press of both parties, but I wish to em- 
phasize the Albany Evening Times (Demo- 
cratic), which, when we began our work 
there ten years ago, supported our cause, 
and has done so ever since. Its editor, the 
Hon. Mr. Callicut, a gentleman of learning 
and culture, is also a man of extensive 
reading and research, and one who does 
his own thinking. He believes in the lib- 
erty of every man, woman and child. 

To these papers especially are the daugh- 
ters of this great Empire State indebted, 
for their strong endorsement and advocacy 
of our advancement and political freedom. 

Mary SEYMouR HOWELL. 
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MISS HINDMAN IN WASHINGTON 
TERRITORY. 


WALLA-WALLA, JUNE 23, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Miss Hindman has been lecturing 
throughout Walla-Walla County during 
the past week, with much success. At 
Dixie she spoke in the Baptist Church to 
a good audience, nearly half of whom 
signed the petition to the Constitutional 
Convention. At the request of many 
friends of the cause, among them the pre- 
siding elder of the district, Miss Hindman 
went to the M, E. Camp-meeting at Shiloh. 
On her arrival she found arrangements 
already made by the W. C. T. U. for Mrs. 
Helen M. Gougar to speak for prohibi- 
tion, and although Mrs. Gougar did not 
get there at all, they yet were unwilling 
that Miss Hindman should occupy the 
time and place. So that meeting was not 
held, but it was the only failure in the 
county. 

There is to be a conference of suffragists 
in Olympia on July 3. Circular letters 
have been sent to all of the principal 
towns, wherever we could obtain the 
names of suffragists, requesting their aid 
and influence. 

The good work is going on; many influ- 
ential persons have promised to work with 
the convention at Olympia. 

BEssIe J. ISAACs, 
Cor. Sec’y Suffrage League. 


“THREE DREAMS IN A DESERT.” 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Several weeks ago, | was visiting lovely, 
lazy Beaufort. 8. C., where it seems to be 
summer afternoon all the day long; where 
the moonlight falls with a softer radiance 
on tree, flower and water expanse than 
anywhere else; where you would not ex- 
pect to find woman suffrage advocates. 
At the home of my hostess, a quiet, gen- 
tle woman called, and soon a soft-voiced 
Quakeress came in. For days my hostess 
and I had been reading ‘*Three Dreams in 
a Desert.” We were fully “enthused.” 











With a bright smile my friend said, “Let us 
read the ‘Dreams.’” The two visitors had 
not seen the leaflet. It was a delight to 
watch their faces as the allegory grew 
upon them. When the reading was fin- 
ished, I rose, my friend dropped the leaf- 
let, the visitors discarded fans, and four 
women stood with hands clasped, eyes 
looking into eyes, a new light shining. I 
believe in that moment forces were set in 
motion that will live. My blood tingled 
to my very finger tips, and though I am 
usually a calm person, my pulses throbbed 
until it was painful, and I could then and 
there have laid the beautiful child down, 
laid it down on the ground, and, though 1 
had lingered to stroke its white wings, with 
the wound on my breast, and growing old 
in the sacrifice, could have resolutely 
turned my face toward the déep, dark 
river, willing to be one swept away, so 
that the bridge might be built to the land 
of freedom. (Mrs.) J. M. NEBLETT. 
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A VOICE FROM VIRGINIA. 


A lady writes from Harrisonburg, Va. : 


*“*We have in this town, this little Vir- 
ginia town, a dozen ardent suffragists; 
and I think the feeliug is growing aleve 
the South. The town las just gune ‘wet’ 
after having been ‘dry’ ibr two years, 
and I think this bitter disappointment has 
caused some solemn and serious thought 
to helpless wives and mothers, who saw 
temptation and ruin voted to their sons 
and husbands by mppernns negroes and 
irresponsible, low white men, while they 
stood by with bits of blue ribbon and flow- 
ers, in silence—the ones who suffer most.” 











VIGOR AND VITALITY 


Are quickly given to every part of the body b 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. That tired feeling is = 
tirely overcome. The blood is purified, enriched 
and vitalized, and carries health instead of dis- 
ease to every organ. The stomach is toned and 

hened, the appetite restored. The kidneys 
and liver are roused and invigorated. The brain 
is refreshed, the mind made clear and ready for 
work. Try it. 


CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 
To the Editor ; 

Please inform your readers that I have a posi- 
tive remedy for the above-named disease. By its 
timely use thousands of hopeless cases have been 

rmanently cured. I shall be glad to send two 

ttles of my remedy FREE to any of your read- 
ers who have consumption if they will send me 
their Express and P. 6. address. 
Respectfully, T. A. Stocum, M. C., 
181 Pearl Street, New York. 








Tue Helping Hand Society last Friday received 
from A. L. Murdock, of the Murdock Liquid 
Food Co., an offer of the use of five large rooms, 
together with a kitchen and laundry, in the Mur- 
dock —— on Huntington Ave., for the 
society’s city home. Besides this, Mr. Murdock 
offers to pay the salaries of six persons to in- 
struct the inmates of the home in industrial work. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or oes powders. Sold only in cans. 

all St., N Y. 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 
MONHECAN ISLE, 
MAINE. 


For health and true rest no finer place on the Maine 
coast than this historic and romantic island, risin 
one hundred and fifty feet from the sea, and situa’ 
twelve miles from mainland. Magnificent ocean 
scenery, deep sea fishing, boating, bathing, and an 
excellent table. Board, $5.50 to $8 per week, ac- 
cording to rooms. Send for circular. 

Mrs. W. L. ALBEE, Monhegan, Maine. 

Refers to Mrs. Vogl, WoMAN’s JOURNAL office. 


SPRUCE POINT HOME, 


BOOTHBAY, MAINE. 


Opened July ist. Rooms rapidly being let. Board 
$7 to $10 per week. Cottage of three rooms to let. 
1000 cottage lots for sale. 8. C. CHASE, Spruce 
Point, Boothbay Harbor, Me. 


COTTAGES FOR SALE ORSTO LET, 


Located at SOUTHPORT HIGHLANDS, Maine 
fronting on the Samoset River, with a grand view of 
the ocean. All steamers to Bath pass through this 
river, making several trips daily. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


53 West Street, 
Has a novelty in whiteJBelge Gloves 
suitable for walking, riding or driv- 
ing. 











SPECIAL NOTICES, 


7. For qualldcation ont companion, by & young 
. For and references 
-~ Marion, Ind., Box 85s, 
Te ——— 
and ° 
quired. quiet, for Oy References re. 


Mrs. A. M. J. Howe, of Franklin, N. H., for. 
merly a lecturer upon the Azores, a member of 
". T.U. and ofthe W.8. A. ispr lh 
ond Secnaves. cn Deoee Bete, Be 

subjects eleva‘ of > 
Hoje hes sready commenced lecturing on Drew 


Private Board in New York: 


Parties visiting New York, shopping or s 
seeing, will find excellent private board’ 
61 East 11th St., within easy distance of all the 
best retail stores and places of interest. Terms 
reasonable. Address, MRS. E. NORTON. 


MT, CARROLL SEMINARY ‘tess uperior uz 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. Oread free, 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Newton, Vernon St. 


THE MISSES ALLEN WILL RE-OPEN 
their Boarding and Day School for Girls Sept. 25th. 
English branches av ae J taught. Special ad. 
vantages in the study o » Literature 
Music, and Art. Students carefully fitted for col. 
lege. Circulars sent on application. 





American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 
Miss M. R. HECKART, Manager, 


No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., 
Supplies Professors and Teachers for every depart. 
ment of learning. Gives information to parents in 
re to sch and teachers. Furnishes teachers 
with positions; musicians and readers, also type. 
writers, stenographers, book-keepers, proof-readers 
and correctors of proof, companions, &c. Rents and 
sells school property. School and Kindergarten 
outfits. Circulars sent. 








QGWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Opens 9th month, 10th. 90 minutes from Broa 

St. Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of Friends 
but all others admitted. Full coll course for both 
: Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a 
Maoual Training and a Preparatory School (2 classes), 
segeitatal ee on, inege eyo new and extensive 

ngs and apparatus. For catalogue an Il par, 
tieulars, address EDW. H. MAGILL. LL. D.. Prec.” 


West Newton English and Classical School, 


Thirty-sixth year begins Wednesday, Sept. 18th, 
1889. A Family and Day School for both sexes. 
Prepares for College, Scientific School or Business, 
and for an intelligent and honorable manhood and 


womanhood. Send for cetglogne. 
N. T. ALLEN, Principal. 


(Mrs.) E. C. ATWOOD, 
Life and Fire 


INSURANCE AGENCY, 


Telephone 512. 54 Equitable Building. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays, ? to 4 P.M.) 


(Mrs.) E. G. WOELPER, 
Real Estate tl Mortgages 


Special attention given to Collection of Rents, &c. 
TELEPHONE 512. 
54 Equitable Buliding, BOSTON, MASS. 


MRS. C. P. LaCOSTE, 
REAL ESTATE AGENT. 


Houses for Sale & To Let, 


Mortgages Negotiated. Rents Collected. 
62 Pleasant St. (Near Post Office), Malden. 
Boston office with Mrs. E. G. Woelper, 
54 EQUITABLE BUILDING. 























This Ice Cream has no superior. 
Try it at! 


OAK GROVE FARM CAFE, 


413 Washington St. 
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C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 46 Temple Place 
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OCCASION A! 
JuLIA WARD Ho" 
Mary A. LIVER™M 
Mrs. H. M. T. Ct 
ELIZABETH STUA 
MARY PUTNAM J. 
FRANCES FE. WIL! 
Mary F. EASTMA 
Dr. EMILY BLAC! 
Miss MARY E. Bi 
HARRIET PRESCO 
Dr. Leia G. BE! 
Mrs. ELLEN B. D 
Mrs. M. Louise 7 
Mrs. LILLig Dev 
Dr. ALIDA C. AV 
Miss OcTaVIA W. 
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TERMS—$2.50 « year, 
for three months, in ad 
CLuB RATES—5 copi 
Four weeks on tria 
One year on trial t 
All Checks or Mone 
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The brier rose, | 

In the beauty o1 

From her root, thre 
To the thorns of he: 
She is filled with at 
Rarer yet than exh: 
Whatever the rest of th 
A rose with a % 


The blossom div 
Unfolds on a th 

The loving are also 
The sweetest aré sw 
Pervaded as wholly 

O soul of all sweetn 
Our life were no rose-bl 
Breathe Thou thr 
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The protest of « 
English ladies agai 
the Nineteenth Cen 
most overwhelmin, 
Fortnightly Review, 
umns to signature 
“Within a few days 
dred signatures of 1 
Classes were receiv 
essary to restrain tl 
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From among the 
received, about six 
for publication. Tt 
The general list, ir 
Countesses and ot! 
Wives of clergyme 
ries, including the v 
opof Canterbury an 
(3) Official list, ineh 
Poor-law guardians 
bers of school board 
cluding the Principa 
ham Colleges, more 
€s of High School 
and tutors, a large 
gtaduates and mor 
while the names of ‘ 
crowded out. (5) | 
Dr. Garrett Anders 
Blackwell. (6) Soc 
workers. (7) Liter 
Amelia B. Edwards, 
(Miss Thackeray), 
Mrs. Emily Pfeiffe 
Power Cobbe. (8) Ai 
Owners, women eng 
working women, the 
the secretaries of nit 
ties, and 184 indivi 
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The English Won 
Says; 


“It will be observ 
t the signatures 
vor of women's 
nmes of women wl 
Q ‘the recent effor 
Made to give wom 
Part in those affair 
Where their interests 
ually concerned’ | 
provements in wom 
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Pape themselves hea 

thaterefore not un: 

o when the ladi 
uch to improve th 





